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The Saturday Review 


19 December 1931 


The “ Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the Theatre, 


Films, and Wireless programmes, and the books which im our opinion are the best 


THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


SADLER’S WELLS, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. 
Henry the Fifth. By William Shakespeare. 
(Clerkenwell 1121.) Evenings, except Monday, 
7.45. Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. Final performance, 
Saturday, December 19. 


APOLLO. There’s Always Juliet. By John Van 
Druten. (Gerrard 6970.) 8.30. Thurs. and 
Sat., 2.30. An amusing and very beautifully 
written love duet, exquisitely played by Edna Best 
and Herbert Marshall. 


WESTMINSTER. The Anatomist. By James 
Birdie. (Victoria 0283.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 
2.30. Henry Ainley and a fine supporting cast 
in a play which is interesting as well as enter- 
taining. 

AMBASSADORS. The Queen’s Husband. By 
Robert Sherwood. (Temple Bar 1171.) 8.30. 


Tues. and Fri., 2.30. Comedy about a Royal 
Family. 


LITTLE. Fear. By Edward Wilbraham, Earl of 
Lathom. (Temple Bar 6501.) 8.40. Tues. and 
Sat., 2.40. Reviewed this week. 


PLAYHOUSE. The Painted Veil. From novel by 
Somerset Maugham. (Whitehall 7774.) 8.30. 
Wed. and Thurs., 2.30. Probably the best play 

in London, and extraordinarily well acted. 


of the week.—En.] 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST’S LIST 


LONDON FILMS 


THE LEICESTER SQUARE. Married in Haste, 
Criticized in this issue and supported by Gay 
Diplomat with Betty Compson and Iven Lebedef. 

THE TIVOLI. The Congress Dances. This joyous 
comedy with music continues. Lilian Harvey, 
Conrad Veidt and Henry Garat. 

THE CAPITOL. Sunshine Susie. Another comedy 
with music, but made by a British company. 
Jack Hulbert, Renate Muller and Owen Nares, 


THE CARLTON. Her Majesty, Love. Criticized 
in this issue. 

THE ACADEMY. The Man Who Laughs. Revival 
of this film directed by Paul Leni. Supported 
by the charming “Cinderella” silhouette by 
Lotte Reiniger. 

THE LONDON PAVILION. Men Like These. 
This picture has been brought back by public 
demand. 

THE POLYTECHNIC. Tabu. This delightful 
picture, laid in the South Seas, continues. 


GENERAL RELEASES 


There are no general releases of any importance 
this week. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR'S LIST 


The Unseen Assassins. By Sir Norman Angell. H. 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


Makers of Modern Italy. By J. G. R. Marriott. 
Oxford. 10s. 


Plato and His Dialogues. By G. Lowe Dickinson. 
Allen & Unwin. 6s. 


A History of Spanish Literature. By E. D. Laborde. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Indian Courts, and Characters. By Sir Thomas 
Strangman. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Sculptured Portraits of Greek Statesmen. By E. G. 
Suhr. Oxford. 24s. 6d. 


Derby Day. By A. P. Herbert. Methuen, 2s. 6d. 
A comic opera in three acts. 


NOVELS. 


A Pier and a Band. By Mary MacCarthy. Martin 
Secker. 3s. 6d. With an introduction by David 
Garnett. (Recommended by the Book Society.) 


BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR’S LIST 


NATIONAL. 

Monday, December 21, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy will give the weekly talk on “ New 
Books.” 

9.20 p.m. The last talk in the series “‘ War or Peace?” 
by the Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, whose sub- 
ject will be “The World and the League.” 

Tuesday, December 22, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Roger Fry will 
give a talk on “Characteristics of French 
Painting.” 

Wednesday, December 23, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Michael 
Sadleir will give the fortnightly talk on “ New 
Novels.” 

7.10 p.m. Sir Daniel Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S., will give 
his fortnightly talk on Farming. 

Friday, December 25, 9.45—10.30 p.m. “HALF 
THE WORLD AWAY,” an experiment with 
Time and Christmas. 

Saturday, December 26, 9.45—10.15 p.m. “The 
Clock,” a Fantasy on a familiar sound. Being 
the first plausible explanation of how the Tick 
got into the Interval. Devised and written by 
Lionel Fielden and John Newton Chance. 


REGIONAL. 

Monday, December 21, 7.45 p.m. Adrian Boult will 
conduct an Orchestral Concert, comprising works 
hy Mozart, Sinigaflia and Stanford. 

Wednesday, December 23, 8 p.m. Miss Helen Clarks 
will give a talk entitled “An Englishwoman in 
Russia during the War and the Revolution.” 
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The Saturday Review 


rose last week, obviously 


ARLIAMENT 
Prather pleased with itself, and feeling that it 
had done a great deal of very useful work in a 


yery short time. That is true enough, but the 
public would have been still more pleased with 
Parliament had it not been prorogued until 
February. In these critical days, that is too long 
a recess. 


Protection 


Next Spring the House of Commons will 
obviously have to get to grips with Protection as 
soon as it meets. So far the Government have only 
nibbled at the problem, and dumping still goes on; 
but Messrs. Neville Chamberlain and Runciman 
have now got a clear six weeks in which to study 
scientific and other tariffs, and to hammer out some 
form of mutual agreement. 


—and the Quota 


Meantime it would have been wise, I think, for 
the Government to have made some public state- 
ment as to the quota which they propose for wheat. 
Every interest affected by the proposals knows what 
the quota is; but the trouble is that there are so 
many different accounts flying around that they 
cannot all by any possibility be true. 


A milling trade paper announces, for instance, 
that the quota for wheat is to be 55 per cent. 
Dominion production, 30 per cent. foreign, 15 per 
cent. home-grown; and that the maximum price 
for home-grown wheat is to be 45 to 50 shillings. 
That would involve a substantial subsidy to the 
home-grower, which is probably justified, in view 
of the need for maintaining British arable; but the 
farmers do not seem so certain as the millers how 
or even if they are going to get this bonus. 


Another point that is being raised is the cost of 
administration. Farmers under the quota scheme 
will have to be registered, their crop weighed and 
ticketed at farm and mill, and presumably there will 
be certain formalities before the bonus is paid. All 
this means more officials, both in Whitehall and in 
every county town. Inevitable, of course, but un- 
fortunate at the very time when the cost of 
Government services should be reduced. 


Mr. Thomas stays at home 


It is satisfactory to find that Governments, like 
puppies, sometimes learn from experience; one had 
begun to doubt the fact when it was announced a 
couple of months ago that one of the first decisions 
of this Cabinet, as of its predecessor, was that Mr. 
J. H. Thomas was to make a sort of Cook’s tour 
of the Empire “to find out what the Colonies 
wanted.” The truth is, of course, that the Colonies 
already knew what they wanted, and what they 
wanted was for Britain to get down to brass tacks 
on tariffs; to make up her own mind first, and 
discuss it with the Dominions afterwards. 


It was because Mr. Thomas did not understand 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


that that his first tour in 1929 failed; he went 
out as a globe-trotter with a sample of Welsh coal, 
and came back, so far as I remember, with nothing 
but his own excellent laughing gas. Mr. Mac- 
Donald had apparently forgotten the failure of two 
years ago, and proposed that his colleague should 
repeat the trip in 1932; but it was first cut down 
from a Round the World in Luxury affair to a 
mere Union-Castle cruise to Cape Town and back, 
and it is now reduced to a Spend the Winter in 
Britain movement. 


It is less spectacular, of course, but the fact is 
that Mr. Thomas will do better work at home. 
Heaven forbid that I should object to any man 
having a jamboree, but the real work is done in 
an office and not at the dinner table with a flash- 
light photographer turning on the magnesium in 
the off-chance of snapshotting a dropped aspirate. 
Mr. Thomas will have enough to do getting his 
plans ready for the Imperial Economic Conference. 


Political and Economic Empires 


The Prime Minister of Canada is usually a clear 
speaker, but he was a little difficult to follow the 
other day when he said that the political Empire 
had passed away. He was referring, no doubt, to 
the unlucky Statute of Westminster—that white 
elephant in cold storage—but it is a mistake, I 
think, on general grounds for politicians to 
disparage politics and exalt economics, even though 
economics are at the moment more important than 
politics. 


In the long run we cannot do without politics; 
and generally speaking it would be correct to say 
that politics influence economics to a greater degree 
than economics influence politics. That may be, 
it is true, because the politician is usually a practical 
man at his trade, whereas the economist is only a 
theorist, and the last thing he knows anything of 
is business; but it remains a fact that politics is 
a larger subject than economics, and the statesman 
who ignores that fundamental truth is apt to find 
his clothes have shrunk in the wash. 


In the West Indies 


A number of English people, seeking health, are 
sailing over Christmas to the West Indies. While 
they are there, I hope they will see the great good 
work our energetic coal factors in these parts are 
doing to capture the coal-bunkering trade of that 
Clapham Junction of the West. The depreciated 
sterling exchange is our great weapon of attack. 
Incidentally, owing to the huge cost of translating 
pounds into dollars, two British shipping companies 
on the England-Australasia route are no longer 
sailing via Panama. The Canal’s finance is feeling 
the deaught, their decision involving a million tons 
a year. The Suez Canal has cut dues by ten per 
cent.—as a gesture to us. 


The Shortage of Clergy 


There are renewed complaints as to the shortage 
of clergy—it appears that the Church of England 
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is understaffed by some fifteen hundred, and there 
seems very little prospect of getting the men 
required. (Holy Orders are still, of course, a 
closed preserve to women.) 


This fall in numbers is frankly rather difficult to 
understand, for every other profession is over- 
crowded. It is said, of course, that the clergy are 
underpaid, but at least the young curate is certain 
of getting a job, whereas nobody else is; and there 
are, after all, prospects of preferment and a few 
odd prizes for the brainy ones. The average 
stipend may be low, but on the whole the incomes 
at least of the beneficed clergy compare not un- 
favourably with other walks in life. 


Moreover, men do not go into the Church to 
make money but to exercise a vocation. It may be 
that the intellectual difficulty of subscribing to the 
Creeds and Articles of Belief are more formidable 
now than they were, but even so there should be 


enough young men still untouched by honest doubt 
to fill the vacant places. 


Salandra 


The late Signor Salandra, though not in any sense 
a great man, certainly deserved well of his country. 
On the occasion of the two crises that Italy has 
experienced this century—when she entered the 
War and when the Fascists were marching on 
Rome—he provided the means by which a peaceful 
settlement was effected and civil war prevented, and 
to him, together with the King, is due the credit 
for the fact that both in 1915 and 1922 the right 
decision was taken at the critical moment. 


B.C.C. Policy 


It is clear that there are to be extensive changes 
at the B.B.C., certainly in personnel, possibly also in 
policy. The “talks,” in particular, seem destined 
to become the centre of much controversy, and it 
is alleged that they are tendencious in nature; in 
short, that Left doctrine is preached under the guise 
of instruction. To some extent that may be due to 
the fact that the Left is naturally more loquacious 
than the Right, but personally, I doubt if many 
people listen to them, though that is no reason 
for them being one-sided. 


The best solution that has been suggested is that 
at the beginning of each “talk” the point of view 
of the lecturer should be clearly stated. Thus, we 
should be told that Mr. So-and-So, “who is an 
official of the League of Nations,” or “ of the Navy 
League,” will speak, and then every listener would 
know exactly where he was. In this matter every 
fox should have his own tail; what we do not want 
is Left propagandists hiding their identity under 
their status as professors, and thus being able to 


put over as facts what are merely their own 
opinions. 


The Auditors’ Conscience 


The comments of Mr. Justice Wright in the 
Kylsant trial were advisory rather than authori- 
tative; it is his great commercial reputation that 


lends weight to his opinions. Nevertheless the 
accountancy chieftains cannot agree on a formulg 
(covering hidden reserves) any more than a 
harassed Cabinet, and eminent Counsel shrewdly 
decline, even for a fee, to translate moral law into 
anticipated case-law. Auditors, rather than 
directors, are shareholders’ representatives in lay 
as to statements of fact in an annual balance-sheet, 


Christmas Cards 


A particularly jolly Christmas card is now bei 
privately printed. It shows a Tax Collector 
Rampant, a Demand Note (embossed) in a field 
(gules) and a fine bird’s eye view of a guest-house 
of H.M. the King. Underneath is the inscription 
“See you at Brixton in the New Year.” 


Official “ Best Sellers” 


It is possible that as a nation we are inclined 
to take our troubles in a way that causes the 
foreigner to accuse the Briton of levity, but the 
fact that the cost of printing the two reports of 
the Simon Commission on India, which amounted 
to just under £10,500, has been more than covered 
by sales to date, indicates the existence of a 
reasonably large number of people who still take 
a serious interest in serious problems. Moreover, 
the sale of the Simon Commission reports is not 
an isolated example; I am told that the demand for 
the Blue Book containing the evidence given to the 
Macmillan Committee, which is sold at three 
guineas, has been quite remarkable. Obviously, no 
one is going to part with sixty three shillings (more 
than the cost of seven novels) for a publication of 
this kind unless he intends to study it with the 
attention it merits. 


Lean Times 


The banking and currency figures make rather 
melancholy reading. This is the one time of the 
year at which even stern financiers would probably 
try to excuse a little over-spending and even 
pretend to ignore a small element of inflation, but 
the Treasury statistics make it quite clear that there 
is nothing like the usual demand for money 
presents. Father Christmas has been undergoing 
slimming treatment with a vengeance, and it looks 


as though stockings need not be bigger than socks 
this Christmas Eve. 


Some Christmas Greetings 


Chairman to the Licensing Commission.—“ Time, 
gentlemen, please.” 


An Attorney General soliloquising.—* There'll be 
some moaning at the Bar if I come back to see.” 


The Herald’s College to a would-be Lord 
Chancellor seeking a motto.— Necessity knows 
no Law.” 


1931 to 1932.—“ Follow me.” 
1932 to 1931.—“ Not if I can help it.” 
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The Saturday Review 


HE half-finished Cunarder on Clydeside is a 
mute witness to the lack of intelligence and 
foresight with which the affairs of the world 

are now run. The great ship was ordered by the 
Cunard Company on the assumption (a) that two 
fast vessels on the Southampton—New York route 
would do the work of three, and so prove economi- 
cal in operation; (b) that passenger and freight 
trafic would justify the size of 534 and her pro- 
jected sister-ship; and (c) that British prestige 
demanded a service on this line better than that put 
up by rival companies or countries. 

The first assumption was no doubt correct; after 
a hundred years successful operation of ships 
without accident or loss of life, the Cunard 
Company must'be presumed to understand its own 
particular business. But the bottom has fallen out 
of the second assumption during this miserable year 
of progressive industrial paralysis. As to the third, 
a precisely similar argument as to prestige occurred 
simultaneously to the French, the Americans, and 
the Italians, as well as to the Germans and the 
British; with the result that great liners are now 
being built in several countries to compete against 
each other for traffic that is no longer there. 

In every instance save the Cunard, these vessels 
are being built, and will be maintained, largely by 
national subsidy from taxpayers’ pockets. Practical 
shipping men know well enough that, except in 
years of extraordinary prosperity, medium-sized 
vessels run at relatively low operating costs pay 
better than colossal vessels with high wage and fuel 
bills; but the argument from prestige has punctured 
that consideration, with the result that half the 
shipping companies of the world now run empty 
palaces at a loss. 

So far, so bad; but there is worse to follow. 
It is the proud boast of the Cunard that they have 
never lost a ship except through enemy action at 
sea; it is their unique misfortune that they now 
seem to have lost a ship on land. And here once 
again the irrationality and lack of foresight of the 
modern industrial system comes glaringly into view. 
It may or may not be an economic proposition to 
spend five million pounds on one ship; but it is 
certainly not an economic proposition to spend two 
millions on half a ship, and then to leave the un- 
finished hull on the stocks. 

The preparations for financing the construction 
of 534 were no doubt carefully made, and pro- 
duction costs must have fallen rather than risen 
since the skeleton was put on the stocks. Neither 
the Cunard Company nor the builders can be 
blamed then for the sudden suspension; and the 
chairman of the Cunard has stated quite frankly 
that the trouble lies with the banks. 

Actually the company’s proposal, we understand, 
was that the Bank of England, with a Government 
guarantee behind it, should agree now to finance or 
discount bills for a certain sum at a fixed future 
date in the event of an emergency arising. The 
company at no time asked for a subsidy from the 
Government, merely for accommodation, which 
was secured in the last resort presumably on the 
high reputation of the firm; but this is said to 
have been flatly refused on the ground that no other 


AN UNFORSYTE SAGA 


shipping company had ever asked for it and no 
exception was possible for this new liner. 

If this is a fair statement of the company’s pro- 
posals for completing 534, nobody can call it an 
unreasonable demand, still less frenzied finance. 
Shipping companies do not carry five million pounds 
about in their pockets—their shareholders would 
have something to say about it if they did—and the 
Cunard board have already stated exactly how they 
normally financed new construction. The only 
reasons for change in the present case, we presume, 
was that 534 would have been far more costly in 
construction than the Aquitania or the Mauretania, 
and that since the keel was laid down on Clydebank 
traffics have diminished and the cost of money has 
quite recently gone up. 

We have yet to hear the other side; but the belief 
that the British banks have lent so much money to 
Germany that they are now unable to finance 
British industry, which has long been hinted in 
private conversation, has now been openly affirmed, 
and it is high time that the banks made their 
policy and position clear. Most of the Big Five 
issue monthly house magazines, which are well- 
written and informative—particularly the Midland 
and Westminster Bank official organs—but while 
they discuss the general industrial situation 
impartially and in some detail, we seem to have 
observed an undue reticence as to the operations of 
British capital in Germany in these bulletins. Nor 
was the short official communiqué issued to the 
Press the other day on these British banking invest- 
ments abroad really very informative. A little less 
mystery in a matter of this kind would be 
reassuring. 

There is no point in disguising the fact that the 
public are becoming increasingly sceptical of the 
foresight and wisdom of banking policy. Every 
sensible man recognizes that the banks, as custodians 
of other people’s money, must exercise caution in 
loaning it out on interest; but while there is 
abundant evidence of extreme and perhaps even 
excessive caution in financing the small man, the 
revelations of colossal overdrafts in the Hatry and 
Wheeler trials suggests that bankers’ credit tends 
to follow some mysterious financial law of inverse 
squares—the less reputable the customer the larger 
the overdraft. If it is true that a bucket-shop 
keeper is trusted by the banks till the police are on 
his heels, while an honourable company like the 
Cunard, which is engaged in a national enterprise, 
is pulled up short at a week’s notice, it will be 
difficult to convince the ordinary business man that 
there is any special wisdom or even common-sense 
in Threadneedle Street. 

Mr. Galsworthy once wrote a Forsyte Saga in 
which the cool and steady judgment of the shrewd 
business man produced profitable fruit in due 
season. We suggest that recent events, and in 
particular last week’s anti-climax on Clydeside 
might now inspire him to write an unforsyte saga, 
in which sound enterprises are made to pay for 
the follies of unsound speculation, and the greatest 
seafaring nation in the world is held up to public 
derision because it builds half a ship and then finds 
that the rest of its credit is frozen in Germany. 
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HE official world is clearly waking to the fact 
that until the question of debts and reparations 
has been settled there can be no hope of an 

economic and financial recovery. Mr. Mellon has 

pointed out that unless the existing moratorium is 
extended beyond next July such a burden will be 
placed upon Great Britain, as the result of our 
abandonment of the Gold Standard, that she will 
either be unable to pay what she owes to the United 

States, or else she will have to amend the Balfour 

Note, with disastrous consequences to the debtor 

nations on the Continent. Even France appears to 

be seeing some reason, if it really be true that she 
is prepared to take into consideration the ability of 

Germany to discharge her obligations before 

attempting to compel her to do so. The ruthless 

logic of events is being appreciated even in the most 
obdurate of chancelleries. 

The nigger in the woodpile is the Congress of 
the United States, which is giving evidence of a 
desire to make what is a world problem of the very 
first importance the sport of American party 
politics. There is now a Democratic majority in 
the House of Representatives which is determined 
to do all it can to discredit the Republican 
administration in view of the forthcoming 
Presidential election, and as the moratorium is the 
work of Mr. Hoover it must be opposed as a party 
issue. It will be remembered that the Republicans 
played exactly the same trick on President Wilson 
in respect of the League of Nations, so the former 
have no real cause for complaint, but such 


F the League of Nations cannot do better than 

it has done in the Manchurian dispute, then the 

sooner it goes out of business the better. It has 
wasted the time of the world’s statesmen and tried 
the patience of the public for many a weary week 
with its futile chatterings, and in the end Japan 
has achieved exactly what she would have achieved 
had she been left to deal with China direct. Geneva 
has covered itself with ridicule by pretending to 
treat the Celestial Republic as a political unit, and 
also by delivering homilies on the iniquity of 
militarism through the mouth of the representative 
of a nation that is armed to the teeth. 

A good many reasons have been adduced to 
account for the failure of the League of Nations 
to fulfil the hopes which were originally entertained 
for it, but in our opinion the main cause of its 
increasing impotence is the fact that it has 
changed its objects. It was founded to secure 
justice, whereas it appears now to have no other 
aim than to avoid war. In short, it has become 
negative instead of positive, and therein lies the 
secret of its decline. Indeed, one of its most 
prominent advocates, Professor Zimmern, openly 
admitted this metamorphosis the other day when 
he said that, in reference to the Sino-Japanese 
dispute, counsel was being darkened by discussions 
on the merits of the dispute, whereas the real issue 
was perfectly simple—the use of military force as 
an instrument of national policy. 


A HOOVER ANTI-CLIMAX ? 


THE LEAGUE IN THE DOLDRUMS 


behaviour makes it impossible to accept the word 
of any American statesman as a plenipotentiary, 
The failure of the United States to join the League 
of Nations has made the latter little more than q 
branch of the Quai d’Orsay, and if the moratorium 
is now to be rejected Europe will be plunged into 
a welter of bankruptcy and Bolshevism to suit the 
convenience of a bunch of small-town politicians, 

The plain fact is that no nation can afford to 
pay anything on account of debts and reparations, 
We are not so pessimistic as to believe that it js 
impossible to honour commercial obligations, and 
if once the legacy of the war were effaced we do 
not think it would be long before a general recovery 
would begin to make itself felt. Of course the 
United States would stand, on paper, to lose most 
by the adoption of a clean slate policy, but as she 
will never get the money owing to her anyhow it 
would surely be wiser to take the only line that 
can increase the purchasing power of her foreign 
customers. She must sell her goods abroad, or she 
will perish, and a bankrupt Europe means, sooner 
or later, a bankrupt United States. 

A Hoover anti-climax is too terrible to contem- 
plate, and we trust that the backwoodsmen in 
Congress will realize before it is too late that if 
they play with fire there will be a universal con- 
flagration. They are thinking in terms of politics, 
not economics, but the root of the present trouble 
is economic, and until politicians of every nation 
recognize that fact there is no hope for a suffering 
world. 


If this amazing statement means anything at all 
it theans that it is better for man to suffer any 
amount of injustice than to fight. If such is the 
view that prevails at Geneva then one can only be 
thankful that the League is a recent institution, 
or Naples would still be groaning under the 
tyranny of the successors of Bomba, and Burma, 
far from sending delegates to a Round Table Con- 
ference in London, would be subject to the homi- 
cidal whims of the descendants of the amiable 
Theebaw. Since avoidance of the use of force 
alone sanctifies a cause, irrespective of its other 
merits, then Joan of Arc was a wanton disturber 
of the peace, and Washington and Bolivar are to 
be ranked with Attila and Tamerlane. 

The failure of the League in the Far East will 
have had some compensating advantages if it puts 
an end to muddled thinking of this sort, and brings 
Geneva back to a sense of realities. Let it make 
justice, rather than peace, its goal, and it will soon 
receive the support of mankind to a far greater 
extent than has been the case in the past. If justice 
can be done without a fight, so much the better, but 
peace at any price, even at the price of dishonour, 
is certainly not worth having. The League must 
rid itself of the taint of pacifism, and of the Ceecils 
and Murrays in whom that taint is personified, if 
it is ever to achieve its ultimate object, and to 
exercise any beneficent influence upon the progress 
of mankind. 
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T has not yet been properly appreciated in the 
| wes that the vital part of the Sino-Japanese 

conflict is not what happens in Manchuria but 
what happens in China, This is the inwardness of 
Japan’s significant proposal that the Commission of 
Inquiry from Geneva should investigate conditions in 
China as well as in Manchuria. Nanking, of course, 
would never agree to it: two years ago the League 
of Nations’ Opium Commission was rigidly shut out 
of China, the only country where opium matters. 
The diplomats and Ministers of State would not like 
such an inquiry; they prefer to pretend they are 
dealing with a responsible Government, instead of an 
isolated and impotent oligarchy of bureaucrats. So 
Japan’s proposal appears to have been dropped like 
a hot coal. 

But since the state of China is of extreme 
importance, not only to foreign trade interests, but, 
by reaction, to the whole of Asia, it is worth con- 
sidering what the Commission would find if it were 
allowed to look, the more so that the Western Powers 
appear bent on making new treaties with China, 
involving large concessions, which would undoubtedly 
prove as disastrous to her own people as to foreigners. 

Much of the misconception about China is due to 
adroit propaganda by the Kuomintang, the sort of 
stuff that was once swallowed with fatal readiness 
from the Young Turks; but perhaps still more to 
China’s colossal size. She is not a country but a 
continent, in which the wide differences of character, 
customs and even language led to the largest possible 
measure of local autonomy, the provinces being held 
together in Imperial days by a loose official frame- 
work well controlled by the Emperor, within which 
they were very much left to manage their own affairs. 
With the Emperor gone and the old framework 
smashed to atoms by the revolution and ensuing years 
of civil war, the allegiance of one district to another 
is always shadowy, often non-existent. 

Even so, there is much to note on the credit side. 
No one who has known China continuously for the 
past twenty years would deny the existence of new 
and promising forces at work among her people. Her 
business men for example, who formerly paid no 
attention to affairs of government, except to rebel 
when official exactions became too oppressive, are 
more and more awakening to a sense of China’s needs, 
and are eager to give their services to the State. 

Another phenomenon of extraordinary interest is 
the Mass Education Movement invented by James 
Yen, who, when acting as interpreter with the Chinese 
Labour Corps in France during the war, hit upon the 
idea of teaching the coolies a thousand essential 
characters. By this means it is possible to teach a 

urer to read, write and do simple sums sufficiently 
for his needs. The movement has spread like wildfire 
both in town and country. Hundreds of Mass 
Education schools have been founded, they are 
entirely self-supporting, and large numbers of 
students of both sexes are giving their services free. 

Still more conspicuous is the gradual advance of 
women from the old, wuntaught, unrecognized 
seclusion into all walks of life, where they begin to 
compete with men not unsuccessfully. Laws have 

enacted, in this instance at least not a dead 
letter, equalizing conditions of divorce and giving 
to daughters equal rights with sons in their parents’ 
estate. Girls begin to claim the right of choosing their 
own husbands instead of having them chosen by their 
Parents. The influence of these prospective mothers 


THE NEW CHINA. 
By O. M. Green 


on a future generations of China cannot be under- 
rated. 

These tendencies are by no means limited to the 
treaty ports but, as could be shown if space permitted, 
are gradually percolating through China. On the 
other hand, they owe nothing to Government impetus, 
rather the reverse. They are, in fact, only another 
example of the age-long habit of the Chinese people 
to manage their own affairs in spite of their officials. 

It is only fair to add, however, that a new stamp 
of official is distinctly visible. Here one must care- 
fully distinguish between the men who try to do 
the work of governing and the political clubs which 
thwart their efforts. It would be unjust to allow the 
conceit and ineptitude of the Kuomintang as a party 
to obscure the real earnestness of some of the 
Ministers and civil servants. The accepted belief that 
Nanking contains the germs of the best government 
China has seen for many years is certainly not 
without foundation. 

Yet the lamentable fact remains that it is a 
government devoid of power. When Dr. C. T. Wang, 
the best Foreign Minister China has had since the 
Empire fell, was nearly killed by rowdies, on the 
charge of not being firm enough about Japan, the 
Government dared not retain him in office nor could 
it bring his assailants to justice. And this in its own 
capital city of Nanking. 

Immense tracts of China are practically indepen- 
dent states. The huge, wealthy, western province 
of Szechuan is partitioned among six generals, who 
occasionally profess an off-hand allegiance for 
Nanking, but rule their fiefs for their own behoof, 
levying what taxes they please. Yunnan, in the south- 
west, is in a similar state. One hears rumours of 
civil war there, but it is a local dispute with no 
reference to the rest of China. 

Some shadow of authority over North China has 
been claimed by Nanking since last year’s civil war, 
but it has little substance. Of Nanking’s two 
principal foes, Feng Yu-hsiang, “the Christian 
General,” was recently at large in the north-west, 
and Yen Hsi-shan is back from exile, both biding their 
opportunity. The greater part of the railways is still 
dominated by Generals, who appropriate revenues, 
house their troops in rolling-stock, and generally show 
their complete indifference for Nanking. 

These tribulations might be accepted as the natural 
legacy of years of disruption, which with time and 
patience the Government might overcome. But the 
system of government is itself one of the most serious 
obstacles to the progress of reform. 

Of all systems this is the one for which the Chinese 
are least fitted by custom and instinct. Their un- 
rivalled talent for mass demonstration breaks down 
completely even in business life when it comes to 
running a limited liability company; in politics the 
failure is even more conspicuous. At headquarters 
the action of the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee is cumbrous, pernickety, and interfering. 
The District Councils, or Tangpu, to whom its 
authority is delegated through the provinces, are a 
crying scandal for their barefaced rapacity; and the 
split between Canton and Nanking is but a major 
sample of the continual faction-fighting within the 
Party. 

rs for the administration of justice, both the 
International Commission of Jurists which, in 1926, 
investigated China’s readiness for the abolition of 
extraterritoriality, and more recently Mr. Justice 
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Feetham, were driven to the same _ conclusions. 
Elaborate codes of laws have been drawn up, and 
a few model courts established. But even at 
Shanghai—how much more in _ the interior?— 
judges are intimidated by Generals and_ political 
parties. 

What China may ultimately become, whether she 
can make a success of republican government— 
possibly as some have imagined on the lines of a 
United States of China, which would preserve the 
local autonomy that has ever been her practice—is 
outside the scope of this article. But the process 
must be slow, and meanwhile the apparent readiness 
of the powers to grant China sovereign rights before 
she has realized the meaning of sovereign responsibili- 
ties, undoubtedly impedes reform by removing the 
one effective stimulus thereto. 

Under present conditions, the notion of even 


restricting extraterritorial rights ought to be unthink. 
able. It would be particularly fatal to the integrity 
of Shanghai which depends wholly on the rule of 
law upheld by foreign control, and is the repository of 
even greater Chinese than foreign interests. The 
shock to the whole Chinese financial structure jf 


Shanghai’s independence were jeopardized cannot be 
exaggerated, and no effort should be spared to stop 
whatever mischievous negotiations on  extraterrj- 
toriality may be going on to-day. 

It has been said that Japan in Manchuria is fighting 
the battles of all the Treaty Powers, though she may 
be entirely acquitted of any intention of doing 50, 
But if her action, as seems possible, tends to induce 
the Powers to take a more realist view of conditions 
in China, thanks will be due to her not only from 
| foreigners, but from millions of the sorely tried 
| Chinese people. 


CHURCH TAXES OR TITHE ? 


By WI tLoucHsBy Dewar 


BOUT a hundred years ago, tithe, as Cobbett 

wrote, was “not unfrequently collected by the 

help of soldiers.” Between forty and fifty years 
ago, tenant farmers successfully resisted the impost, 
and its burden was transferred to the then more docile 
landlords. Now, for a variety of reasons, among 
which must be counted increase in the number of 
occupying owners, hard times, and the most detested 
Act of 1925, collection of tithe rent charge has again 
become difficult. Soon, it will be impossible, for the 
agitation against payment, started in the eastern 
counties, is spreading like bindweed over rural 
England. At present, no hostility to the church is 
necessarily involved, but it is clear that unless new 
means of supporting the Establishment are devised, 
the movement will take an anti-clerical complexion. 

In the circumstances, the German system of 
Kirchensteur is worth examination. To-day, in every 
State of Germany, all the more important religious 
denominations have been officially recognized as 
corporations with power to impose a levy on their 
members, and the sums levied are collected by the 
ordinary revenue officials. The amount demanded 
from each contributor is, roughly, a tithe, or tenth, 
of what he, or she, pays in income tax, the exact 
percentage being fixed annually by the various church 
authorities according to their alleged need. Thus, 
in Hamburg the rate for Jews is 12 per cent., for 
Catholics 8 per cent., and for Lutherans 7} per cent. 

As membership of the several communities is, of 
course, voluntary, it follows that the rate is likely to 
be kept as low as possible, and economical manage- 
ment is a sine qua non for those seeking to enlarge 
their congregations. Lately, in the Hanseatic cities, 
the Reformed Church, once a dissenting sect with 
little status, having decided to suspend its powers of 
taxation, has won many wealthy converts from the 
formerly established Lutheran body. Relying on free 
will offerings, its finances are said to be in good con- 
dition. Whenever a budgetary deficit is glimpsed, the 
governing council appeals to the bank balances of the 
faithful by discussing resumption of its legal right 
to tax. 

But modern Germany, I am told, resents the mere 
shadow of compulsion where religion is concerned, 
and my attention has been called to some so-called 
hard cases. It is pointed out as absurd, if not 
iniquitous, that a Jew with £15,000 a year, paying 


£5,500 in direct taxation to the Reich, has to disgorge 
an extra church tax of £660—enough to run a 
synagogue of his own. Isaac Disraeli, revolti 
against payment of a trivial charge for upheanll 
the ancestral cult, gave his son to Christian baptism, 
and so opened a road for him to the premiership, 
but I confess myself unmoved. 

Many English farmers whose profits in the current 
year have been a minus quantity are being pestered 
to write cheques in three figures for Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and cannot get a fractional abatement. In 
Germany, on the contrary, any individual may expect 
specially considerate treatment if unready to meet his 
ecclesiastical bills, and reductions of fifty per cent, 
or more, are often granted for the sake of retaining 
an adherent. The remedy of Kirchenaustritt is 
always in an aggrieved person’s hands. If his church 
will not be reasonable, he has only to go to the 
Standesamt—Germany’s Somerset House—and _for- 
mally declare that he will henceforward seek salvation 
in a more enlightened and less exacting quarter. 

Delightful as all this seems to English tithe payers, 
most of the German political parties are now opposed 
even to contingent pressure of the law to enforce 
oblations. The Socialists object strongly; the Nazis 
are actually tempted to agree with them. The Centre 
has itself begun to waver, its shrewder leaders 
realizing that, were temporal support withdrawn, the 
Catholic priesthood would yet have some effective 


solitary exception to the general rule. 
perhaps, the Kirchensteur system will be ended. 


industry in the country is, to sa 
undignified. In the near future, 


Revenue 


means of promoting liberality. Those pious and 
thrifty Slesvig peasants who have been on strike 
against all taxes except church taxes seem to be a 
Before long, 


Meanwhile its adoption here might be considered. 
The Anglican Church, at all events, has a presumably 
complete muster roll in its lists of church electors. 
Its financial dependence on the most depressed 

the least of it, 
arliament will be 
asked to pass the very mild Tithe Remission Bill 
promoted by the Tithepayers’ Associations. Even from 
a strengthened version of this measure, the Church 
should fear nothing if at the same time another Bill 
were introduced imposing upon registered church 
electors a duty equivalent to one-tenth of what they 
pay year by year to the Commissioners of Inland 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


HAS MODERNISM A FUTURE ? 


yES. By J. C. Harpwicx. 


Ir should incline unprejudiced persons to favour 
Modernism that it is assailed from two mutually 


_ opposed standpoints. As a humble exponent of 


Modernism I have been attacked both by the Church 
Times and by the Literary Guide—the organ of 
the Rationalist Press Association. The orthodox 
eligionists declare that the Modernist by his sinister 
propaganda is undermining Christianity; the anti- 
religionists declare that he is bolstering up Christianity, 
and helping to keep it alive when it ought to be dead 
and buried. Though these two sets of critics assail 
the Modernist from opposite standpoints, they never- 
theless agree in this—that the Modernist is dishonest, 
insincere and professing beliefs which he does not hold. 

So far, so good. Neither of his diverse opponents 
really understands the Modernist’s point of view, 
though in reality this is simple enough. He believes 
that religion, like art or science, is a natural and 
legitimate human activity. So far as we can tell 
from present experience and past history, both art 
and science flourish best when they are free—that is 
to say, when the human individuals who devote them- 
glves to either pursuit, are free to take their own 
line, to make experiments, and to improve upon 
traditional aims and methods. 

In the Middle Ages science did badly because if an 
inquirer suggested new theories, he was, like Roger 
Bacon, promptly suppressed by people who said it was 
impious to improve upon Aristotle. Similarly in the 
case of art; when it is merely imitative and inspired 
only by past achievements however grand, it becomes 
sterile and conventional. Similarly with religion, the 
Modernist view is that the Church has captured the 
Christian religious tradition which it has frozen, 
immobilized, and sterilized. 

The only way to reanimate moribund science, or art, 
or religion, is to bring it back into touch with reality, 
and this can only be done by a very rare type of 
person, the creative individual. Needless to say, the 
humble Modernist does not claim to be the creative 
individual, the heaven-sent genius, who will bring back 
life to the almost inanimate body of the Christian 
Church. All he does is to try to insist that the Church 
shall open its doors wide enough to let those enter 
who seem likely to turn into creative individuals if 
given a chance. At present such persons are 
systematically headed off by ingenious barriers. No 
one, as things now are, can interest himself 
professionally in the Church and devote his life 
effectively to its service unless at the age of twenty- 
three (when the mind and emotions are still immature, 
and experience of life often almost non-existent), he 
will most solemnly declare that his religious opinions 
are stabilized and will permanently (so far as his 
best endeavours will secure it) remain so for the rest 
of his life. 

It takes no great imagination to perceive what would 
be the result, whether in the sphere of science or of 
art, if similar conditions were imposed upon 
individuals who sought to interest themselves in those 
activities. Science and art would quickly be reduced 
to the state of coma in which religion is at present. 

That the present collapse of religion amongst us is 
a catastrophe of the first order is the strong con- 
viction of all Modernists. Science is incapable of 
Satisfying the psychic needs of mankind, and even art 
tan do so less effectively than religion. And if psychic 
needs remain unsatisfied the result is convulsions and 
tventual collapse. 


NO. By Arnotp Lunn. 


MODERNISM may mean many different things. I 
propose to discuss the Modernism of Tyrrell and 
Loisy, which seeks to eliminate the miraculous 
element from Christianity and which offers for our 
worship, or at least for our respectful admiration, 
the figure of an inspired Jew who cured a great many 
people who had nothing the matter with them, who 
invited us to love our enemies, who was crucified dead 
and who remained firmly buried. We are concerned, 
not with the truth or falsity of this view of Christ, 
but with its evangelical prospects. Is Modernism 
more likely to fill empty churches or to empty full 
ones? 

The Modernist who admits that his creed has no 
drawing power has the courage to face disagreeable 
facts. He is certainly more clear-sighted than those 
who hope for a revival on Modernist lines, and who 
contend that the churches are empty because Jones, as 
we may call the man-in-the-street, is no longer able 
to swallow miracles and the Virgin Birth. Jones, 
we are told, would love to go to church; it is the 
one amusement he enjoys; but he is put off by all this 
old-fashioned anti-scientific stuff. Do away with the 
miracles, and the Joneses in their thousands will flock 
back into the empty pews. 

But of course this is nonsense. Church-going is 
not so attractive as all that. Jones is not driven from 
the pew into the street in spite of a passionate love 
for Mattins. It is the golf-links, the open road and 
the family car which, among other things, are causing 
a drop in church attendance. Nor is there the least 
reason to suppose that the good news that Christ did 
not rise on the third day will bring Jones back to the 
churches where this comforting doctrine is preached. 

You see Jones is not very much interested in what 
a Modernist parson thinks about the mental 
processes of a Galilean Jew who died nineteen 
hundred years ago. Jones may perhaps remember 
that the Jesus of St. Matthew, no less than the Jesus 
of St. John, did not confine Himself to talking 
morality. He talked about Himself more than is 
considered seemly in the best circles. Jesus was 
either God or a magalomaniac. In the former case 
Jones won't attend the Modernist Church; in the 
latter case, Jones won’t attend any church at all. 

In which, of course, he shows sense. Would you 
worship a modern man who claimed to be God unless 
you accepted that claim? You would either worship 
as did Peter, or send for the police as did Caiaphas. 
You would not say, as the Modernists say, “ This 
well-intentioned gentleman is grossly mistaken in 
claiming to be God, and his alleged miracles won’t 
bear looking into, but his moral sentiments are un- 
impeachable, and though he is rather a broken reed, 
none the less upon this crock will I build my church.” 


A few weeks ago I motored from Meiringen to- 


Lucerne. It was Corpus Christi Day, and we were 
delayed over an hour by the Catholic processions in 
which the entire population of the Canton seemed to 
be taking part. 

Facts are stubborn things. If you believe that 
Moderhism has a future, show me the churches which 
Modernism is filling. A few Modernists who are dis- 
tinguished for their personality or their eloquence may 
still succeed in holding their congregations, but in 
such cases it is the man, not the message, which is the 
real draw. The preacher who begins, “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” will obtain a better hearing than the 
preacher who says, “ Thus thinks Bishop Barnes.” 
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ON THE RHINOCEROS TRAIL—I 
By W. S. 


STRONGLY dislike the rhinoceros; and that not 
| sere on aesthetic grounds. His crass stupidity 

and chronic truculence are nearly always annoying, 
and, although I enjoy the spice of the “ unexpected,” 
the rhino’s efforts in that direction are almost 
invariably overdone. One may have too much even 
of a good thing! 

Yet as an item on the menu the lion loves him— 
principally on account of his fat—and probably hates 
him, too, for his frequent disturbance of such rare 
feasts. For at full growth the rhino is far too big 
a mouthful for Leo to chew, and only in tender youth 
may he be satisfactorily dealt with. 

Because “ Ma” and “ Pa” rhino are aware of this 
fact, one or the other usually stays within call of 
their offspring, and when they eventually turn him 
adrift he adopts the maxim of “ safety in numbers,” 
and wanders in company with several companions. 
These habits render Leo’s achievement of such luscious 
fare difficult. But he sometimes succeeds, and on 
two such occasions I was present. , 

I was approaching a rhino trail to water one 
evening about sundown with the intention of shooting 
a good specimen by moonlight, when I heard a 
snarling roar from some dense bushes about a hundred 
yards away, followed by grunts and squeals which 
indicated angry rhino. 

Stealing forward with one boy, I crept to leeward 
of the thorn bush. The sounds were repeated in 
increased volume. I was already closer than I wanted 
to be, and could still see nothing, when I came to a 
fairly tall mimosa tree. In spite of the long white 
thorns I managed to climb it, and my naked henchman 
followed me, after first handing up my rifle. 

From my perch the cause of the uproar was 
revealed. Amid scattered bushes lay the torn body of 
a young rhino, perhaps a week old, and snarling 
malevolently beside it ‘stood a fine lion and lioness. 
Squealing with rage and rooting the ground with their 
horns, the victim’s parents were preparing to charge. 
They had evidently done so once at least already, for 
there was blood on the bull’s quarter, and a gaping 
wound showed on the cow’s flank. 

As we took in the scene they hurled themselves 
on the lions again. About six tons of vengeful fury 
descending on about eight hundred pounds of rage 
as red and desperate! But what the lions lacked in 
weight they made up in agility and weapons. 

Side-stepping as neatly as a dancing master, the 
lion avoided the rush and sprang at the bull as he 
passed, clung for a moment with tooth and claw, then 
dropped lightly and whirled aside. The lioness made 
one swift stroke at the cow with a flashing forepaw, 
and whirled beside her mate, with teeth bared in 
defensive menace. 

In the rhino’s thick hides gaping wounds showed 
as they slithered to a halt and turned, and it was 
obvious that but for those thick hides they them- 
selves might have formed a meal for their lighter 
adversaries. As it was, they halted a moment, then, 
turning, came and stood beside the body of the calf; 
while the lion and lioness growled defiance and showed 
no sign of retreating. 

It may have been borne in on the rhino’s ponderous 
mental processes that what they guarded was now 
of no value to any but the lions; and that in a game 
of patience the latter could give them points and a 
beating. Or it may have been the sudden appearance 
of another rhino couple a few yards away, which 
distracted their attention? I do not know. I did 
not see the latter couple arrive. 


It was the bereaved bull’s grunt which drew m 
attention to them, and then I saw that these also haq 
a calf a few months old with them. The lions ceaseg 
snarling and stared at the newcomers; contenti 
themselves with a warning growl occasionally. Byt 
they showed no intention of attacking the second calf. 
He was too well guarded for such a scheme to hold 
any prospect of success. 

The bereaved bull and his mate apparently forgot 
what a moment earlier had been so precious to th 
and shambled towards the strangers. Whether they 
sought sympathy or help we may not know. It js 
certain, however, that they received none. No sooner 
did they arrive within a yard of the strangers than 
the bull emitted an angry squeal and struck violently 
with his horn at the already mauled one. The latter 
grunted, whirled aside, made one vicious upward 
thrust which seemed to glance off the other’s hide, then 
turned and trotted off, followed by his mate. 

Neither seemed to have received any injury, and 
the demonstration appeared rather like resentment of 
undue familiarity than a definite attack. The mauled 
rhino evidently accepted it as such, and in his 
departure from the scene either forgot his loss com- 
pletely or resigned himself to it. 

At their exodus the lions promptly got busy on the 
carcase again, and as the rhino family seemed about 
to take the water trail I got equally busy. The bull 
had a good horn, and since he was there a vigil by the 
path seemed unnecessary. 

He dropped to the first shot, and as the lion and 
lioness sprang erect and glared suspiciously around I 
dropped the lion, letting the rhino cow and calf go. 
The lioness bounded a few yards away, stood for an 
instant trying to locate the danger, and then came 
and sniffed at the lion. As she did so I fired again, 
and she fell across him stone dead. 


A SATURDAY DICTIONARY 


DIEHARD 


PoLiTICAL names are often fanciful, but it would 
be difficult to discover any which have been used 
in a greater variety of misleading senses than the 
term “diehard” at the present moment. 

Originally the word had a well defined meaning. 
It meant a Peer who in 1911 desired to see the 
Parliament Act rejected by the House of Lords, 
even in face of the Liberal threat to swamp their 
Conservative majority by new creations. An alterna- 
tive current at the time was “ last ditcher”’—a man 
who would fight for his principles until the last ditch. 

The word was next applied to those Conservatives 
who in the 1922 Parliament persisted in opposing the 
Irish Settlement to which the Country was already 
committed. This was a development, if a legitimate 
development. It no longer referred to the political 
tactics of a body which wished to die hard, but to 
opinions and not to men, to supposedly outwom 
doctrines “ dying hard” in ultra-conservative breasts. 

But now the word appears to have lost this sense 
as well, and taken on a contrary meaning. 
“Diehard” is no longer a person who is Si 
opposed to anything at all. He is a man who proposes 
legislation, of whatever sort, to which Liberals and 
Socialists object; the word includes in fact 
Conservatives who by their conduct actively disprove 
the taunt that the Conservative Party is a party of 
stagnation. 
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AN ENVIRONMENT FOR THE CHILD 


By Dr. Marita Montessori 


prophesied that the present century would be that 


iE was a great woman, Helen Keller, who 
of the child. At the end of last century there began 


_ a new era of positive science, hygiene and psychology 


entered the school, children were studied from new 
angles, and among the important conclusions arrived 
at, it was discovered that children are victims of 
unhappiness and suffer in many ways from their 
work. 

And yet the constructive work which should have 
sprung out of this movement to help the child, has 
not yet made itself felt although there has been a 
labour of love to improve the school. But there has 
been a strange lack of comprehension of the vastness 
of the problem involved, the evils which the new 
science deplored were dealt with in many ways but 
they were not uprooted. 

The most praiseworthy efforts were made to 
diminish mental fatigue, schools in the open air were 
tried, games, the mitigation of punishments, and 
pleasant teaching. People united to deal with the 
situation, teachers appealed to parents, to the whole 
world to take an interest in scientific education—but 
everyone took it for granted that learning in school, 
however scientific the methods of teaching might be, 
meant submitting the child to a system under which 
he would suffer, although of course it was for his 
own good. 

But need we take for granted any method of 
education which involves suffering? Perhaps, educa- 
tionalists and parents alike, we are going together, 
urged by love, along a closed path without an exit. 
Perhaps we ought rather to turn back and try another 
road. 

There is an anecdote of a certain king who wished 
to reform his kingdom. He sent for his counsellors, 
and one wiser than the others said, “ First you must 
reform yourselves, you and your court.” In this 
parallel the place of the wise man is to-day taken 
by the child, because he is the active person in this 
problem. Great evils are not resolved by palliatives 
of a collective error. Take the case of woman’s 
emancipation; it is not a question of giving woman 
a few more rights, but of recognizing in her a human 
personality full of vigour, capable of giving a great 
and sure contribution to the progress of humanity. 

In the social question of the child the evils are 
due to a fundamental error. 
reforming the reformers; we all need to be changed. 
We are the adults and the child depends on us; 
his sufferings, in spite of our good intentions, come 
from us. If, owing to an error on our part these 
evils occur, then it is necessary that the adult’s 
attitude should be reformed. 

_ For instance, at present we are convinced that it 
is necessary to influence the child to make a wise man, 
a useful citizen, and an instructed mind. We think 
that we must be his moulders, that without us he 
could not grow. We feel burdened with responsibility, 
and are convinced—we adults—that we must create 
the child’s soul. The whole problem for us is merely 
@ question of finding the way to achieve this, whether 
an easy or a hard road. 
_ But the fundamental problem is not discussed, 
indeed it is often not realized, hence it is necessary 
that the adult should realize that he does not always 
i practice succeed in what he tries to do. He must 
nge his attitude. We, as adults, must play a new 
tole—we must see that instead of helping the child 
we only hinder him if we try to mould him directly. 


It is a question of” 


I discussed last week the entirely different way in 
which adult and child work. The adult works on the 
environment and transforms it to suit himself with 
definite ends in view, the child works to become a man, 
by an inner force which urges him to continual 
activity he acquires little by little his mature 
characteristics. 

Now, we don’t know this spontaneous being, the 
child, who tries to work constantly. But if we did not 
before recognize him as such, it was because we put 
obstacles in his path. These obstacles are of two 
kinds :—(1) The child who is weak, and has formative 
energies, needs his own environment, and we give him 
only that of the adult where all is disproportionate to 
the child; (2) This poor child must fight the adult 
who does not understand the work he is so busily 
engaged upon, and who impedes him at every step. 

We cannot say that an appropriate environment for 
the child is found in the school where he is forced to 
sit still when he is full of action; nor is the home 
his environment, where they say continually—come, 
go, don’t touch, etc. So there is conflict as much in 
the home as in the school, and with teachers as much 
as parents. We are full of love and unconscious 
egoism; there are unconscious vices in our souls. 

Let us look for a minute at a school which is a true 
house of childhood, where the children are masters 
of the house. We must remember this little but 
profound difference when we enter the room in which 
they are at work. These children are not to be treated 
as in other schools, in which we begin by looking to 
see how they are taught, whether they understand, 
and if they are disciplined. We have on the contra 
to learn something else, essential and fundamental, 
something we should learn from the first day—how to 
respect the child. 

You may say that you know how to respect him, 
and that perhaps is true but in a moral and theoretical 
way. I mean it literally, children must be respected 
as social human personalities of the first order. For 
instance we think it natural on entering a class to say 
to the children, “ What are you doing?” or “ Why 
did you do that?” etc. Very often the child cannot 
tell us. 

This abrupt questioning is not respect. We do it 
because we think of the personality of the child as 
being on a low level. Here we are mistaken. We 
treat these children as objects, ordering them about, 
placing them here and there, forcing them to fit into 
our world without the slightest consideration of the 
lives they live in a world of their own. In creating 
an environment suitable for the child, our first lesson 
is to stand on one side. 

We say this to the teachers in training who enter 
the Children’s House. “Stand on one side, remain 
silent, and do not speak a word to the children, do 
not make any noise. Here the children are in their 
own world, you must observe simply by looking, you 
must not wish to judge, correct, or teach. It is only 
in this way that you can enter into the spirit and 
practice of the teacher.” 

Those who say it is our duty to keep the child in 
blind obedience, that we have a right to correct, and 
that in consequence the child will become intelligent, 
good, and instructed, are deceiving themselves. The 
child reacts to this treatment by defending himself, 
for example he becomes timid and lazy, because he is 
not allowed to act, he lies to save himself from punish- 
ment, he becomes capricious and difficult because he 
is interfered with and is allowed no opportunity to 
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fixate. The adult corrects always more, and the first 
war begins, that between the child and the grown-up. 

But immediately the adult ceases to oppress him, 
he shows a different character, the profound charac- 
teristics of a spiritual being. We are shown qualities 
far from being known, so much so that they are 
called miraculous, and yet only a negative action has 
been performed; that is to say, positive for the 
environment, but negative for the adult. For example, 
the child enters upon prolonged work, from being 
pettish and selfish he becomes fresh, and his 
generosity is remarkable. It is a delight to watch with 
what enthusiasm the child works when he is given 
freedom, and when he finds to hand suitable objects 
with which to satisfy his desire for activity. 

For thirty years now I have been observing the 
child at work and providing for him in the school 
a new world for his activity. In his school environ- 
ment he finds objects which he can handle easily, little 


month in succession the Book Society has chosen 

a book which its members, unless they are fools, 
will wish to keep on their shelves, to take down from 
time to time, and to refresh themselves in its beauty. 
The Book Society must really have another lapse soon, 
or else there will be nothing to do but to join it. 

Besides, it is highly stimulating for the members to 
receive a bad book, from time to time. It makes them 
rage furiously together. Miss Brown-Jones meets 
Miss Jones-Brown and says, “Do you see what 
they've chosen... too ridiculous ...I couldn't 
read a word of it ... chapter eight was must un- 
pleasant too .. . not that I did more than dip into 
it . . . how any woman could write such a book... 
perhaps ...do you think?” And then they nod 
their heads together and hint awful things about Mr. 
Walpole being lured by the fatal beauty of the 
authoress. All of which is extremely good for the 
Book Society, because it causes it to be talked about, 
and also for its members, because it makes them think 
for themselves. 

However, the really bad books do not usually 
receive the damning they deserve. (I am _ not 
referring to any of the Book Society’s choices, but to 
the general contemporary output.) Mr. George 
Moore, some time ago, remarked to me a little 
plaintively that we appeared, from the publisher’s 
advertisements, to be living in a Golden Age of 
Literature, so many “masterpieces” had the critics 
discovered. In idle curiosity I went through the 
columns of book advertisements in last Sunday’s 
paper and discovered nine new “ masterpieces.” (The 
word in each case was quoted from published 
criticisms in reputable papers.) Well—I do not 
believe it. It is as though nine Napoleons suddenly 
emerged from the same suburb. These things simply 
do not happen. Or perhaps I should say that they do 
not happen if you mean, by the word “ masterpiece ” 
what I mean. 

I mean some work of art before which I bow the 
knee. Something so unquestionably great that one 
is awed by it . . . one doesn’t want to discuss it .. . 
one must take it away . . . read it in solitude, if it 
is a book, stare at it when the gallery is deserted, if it 
is a picture, ponder its echoes alone, if it is a piece 
of music. I mean something that comes as a 
revelation to a few minds only, something that 
perhaps you may have to take on trust, at first, on the 
recommendation of persons you respect, until you 
have yourself found the key to its secret. 


"Taco is getting monotonous. For the third 


THE LATEST MASTERPIECE 


By BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


chairs and tables which he can manage himself 
apparatus which satisfies his inner urge to work and 
teaches him through his own initiative. 

In the home the ideal environment for the child 
would also contain child-sized furniture, utensils 
which he can use for himself. But this is not ye 
practical in every home, yet at least the adult cap 
provide the child with a suitable spiritual envirop. 
ment. The adult must not impede, must not ag 
instead of the child. Give him the means and let him 
act—his freedom consists of this. On every teacher 
and every parent I urge, not great instruction, byt 
humility and simplicity in dealing with little children, 
Their lives are fresh, without rivalry or external 
ambitions, it takes so little to make them happy, to 
let them work in their own way towards the normal 
development of the men and women they will be 
The greatest benefit we can bestow on childhood js 
the exercise of restraint in ourselves. 


That is why I dislike this airy attribution of the 
word “ masterpiece” to books of a nature obviously 
ephemeral. I should like to see a great deal more 
acid thrown in contemporary criticism. I should 
like to see very bad authors frightened out of print, 
and second-rate authors set to a feverish polishing of 
their phrases, and first-rate authors kept at concert 
pitch. For over-praise is as bad for a man of talent 
as for a fool. The man of talent is terribly human, 
and if he gets six press-cuttings in one morning 
telling him that he is a genius, he is likely to accept 
the latest invitation to lunch of the lion-hunting 
hostess. If, on the other hand, he reads real criticism, 
he will be reminded that the life of the artist should 
be as hard and as disciplined as the life of the 
athlete. And he will lunch at home, with one hopes, 
an essay by Swift propped up in front of the tinned 
spaghetti, and then he will go for a walk in the park, 
and as he walks, he will wonder if, perhaps, he is as 
important as he imagined. 

And how we do wander on in this hospitable 
column. 

“Without My Cloak,” by Kate O’Brien, which is 
published by Heineman at 8s. 6d., is not a “ master- 
piece.” But it contains passages of lyric beauty, and 
it tells a real story about real people . . . people, 
moreover, who are new to literature. I have read 
many novels about the rise and fall of families ... 
families rich and poor, vulgar and genteel, horribly 
moral and horribly immoral... but I have never 
read a novel about a Catholic family of Southem 
Ireland. Not that Miss O’Brien labels her book im 
this manner . . . the novel is “ about” people, which 
is the only thing novels can be “about.” But the 
Catholic background is always there, and the Irish 
atmosphere softens the whole outline. 

One has a curious sense, when one puts down the 
book, that nearly all the story takes place at dusk. 
It does not, of course. But there is a_ twilight 
serenity over the pages ... which is not entirely 
dissipated even in the passionate passages. This, | 
suppose, is the reason why one feels the book is not 
a “ masterpiece,” in spite of its charm. For the same 
reason that Yeats, however musically he sings, 
always be a minor poet. These people, who walk s0 
vividly before us, are yet like figures in a dream. 
They do not break through the pages, to heat 
us with their fevers . . . they do not fill even ones 
quiet study with their uproar, like the giants of 
fiction. 

One paragraph of the original is worth a dozef 
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ges of analysis. It is all here, in this description 
of Anthony’s young wife. 


“How lovely she was! Five years of marriage, 
three births within that time and this new pregnancy, 
had indeed dimmed the morning radiance that Anthony 
had wooed, but the warm candle-beams made little 
of that to-night. Cloudily the two saw her reflected. 
Her waist was not modishly clipped in at present, but 
there was small outward sign as yet of her fruitful- 
ness; her skirts of night-blue silk billowed to the 
floor; her little bodice, beribboned up and down with 
velvet and inlet with lace, was faithful to the lovely 


A SECOND SPRING 


lines of her breasts; pagoda sleeves engulfed her 
arms, but little jewelled hands gave pretty pledge for 
them. Chatelaine and mighty topaz brooch weighed 
touchingly upon her slenderness. Her chignon lay 
softly on her neck, and dim curls clouded her fore- 
head. Blue eyes, misty as Anthony's were bright, 
smiled faintly from the pool of glass; the curve of 
her mouth had a dream’s outline, and over her 
indeterminate soft face shone the appeal of lovely 
transcience.” 


Which is beautiful indeed. But all so far, far 


away ! 


By Horace NEewTe 


NE of the unnumbered strange sights which 

London presents was provided by Eric Hopely. 

Suffering from lung trouble, he sat at an open 
window on the top floor of a Bloomsbury boarding- 
house, inhaling deeply the foggy night air. He should 
have been by the sea, or in Switzerland. An 
accountant in a prosperous firm, he could afford to 
be absent from town. But Lena, his wife, loved 
London; was incapable of running a home, and was 
always telling her husband he was not so ill as he 
thought. 

And as Hopely’s deep breathing was punctuated 
with a cough, the sounds of a gramophone playing 
fox-trots were borne to his ears. With this was the 
knowledge that Lena was dancing with Warren, the 
glass of fashion and mould of form in this Bloomsbury 
home for the homeless. Since Hopely was deeply in 
love with his wife, his mind, that should have been 
free from trouble, was worried. Compared to up- 
standing Warren, he was at a physical disadvantage. 
Telling himself, and trying to believe, that at the last 
recourse, Lena’s sense of duty should keep her in the 
way she should go, Hopely took some cough mixture 
and resumed his deep breathing. 

“Brought you up your hot milk, sir,” said a voice 
at his elbow. 

“Thank you, Minnie. You shouldn’t have 
troubled,” said Hopely to the untidy chambermaid. 

“Tf I didn’t, nobody else would.” 

“You shouldn’t say that, Minnie.” 

“May be, but it’s true. And it’s a crool shame 
that a nice gentleman like you—” 

“ That’s quite enough, Minnie,” interrupted Hopely, 
knowing she was speaking the truth. 

“Now I’m going to fill your hot water bottle. 
When I fills it, I know it’s hot.” 

Feeling dizzy, and suspecting a temperature, 
Hopely was about to get into bed when Lena fussily 
entered the room. 

In common with so many weakly men, Eric had 
loved and married a magnificent feminine animal. 
Full-lipped, deep-bosomed, broad-hipped, Lena fur- 
nished a striking contrast to her pitiful wisp of a 
husband. And as Eric regarded this buxom expression 
of health, his heart went out to his wife in adoration 
and love. 

“T can’t stay long. We're going to play charades,” 
she said. “Got all you want?” 

“Yes, thank you, dearest.” 

“I was going to bring up your milk, but it takes 
such a time to get hot. It won’t hurt you to go 
without it for one evening.” 

“It’s quite all right. Minnie brought it, and filled 
my 

“She’s plenty of time. If you're all right, I’ll say 
good-night.” 

“Must you go, dear?” 

Lena disregarded the pleading eyes. 

. “Tl come up some time during the morning, and 


see how you are. 
hope you are.” 


You look better to-night, and I 


“Much better and——” 

A protracted cough belied his words. 

“T’m taking such care of you that you should be 
quite well in a week or so. I do hope you will be. 
Illness is always a worry. Good-night, dear. I must 
go now. They can’t get on without me.” 

In spite of Lena’s assurance of recovery, Eric got 
worse. Consulting a lung-specialist, he learned he 
must go to the sea for the winter months; if no 
better then, a long stay in Switzerland was imperative. 
Even more than pure air, freedom from worry was 
essential to recovery. 

And if Eric had hoped that Lena would accompany 
him to Hythe, the place the specialist had recom- 
mended, this hope was confounded. 

“You’d be much better by yourself, dear,” said 
Lena. “I hate the sea in winter, and that would only 
worry you. And then I can always come down for 
week-ends and see how you are.” 

On seeing Eric’s face fall— 

“Will you miss me so very much?” 

“Not only that, but—but—” 

“Well! What is worrying you now?” 

“Don’t see too much of Warren while I’m away.” 

“Not on your life, my dear. He’s beginning to 
bore me. Even if he didn’t, you would trust me! ” 

“ Always, Lena,” declared Eric with all the convic- 
tion he could muster. Then miserably—“I couldn’t 
do anything else.” 

Eric had a thin time in lodgings at Hythe. After 
the manner of consumptives in changed surroundings, 
he picked up at first, and flattered himself he would 
soon be back with Lena in Bloomsbury. 

But after three weeks, the weight he had put on 
remained stationary, and then his weekly weight-card 
recorded disquieting losses. The trouble was that in 
spite of the specialist’s advice, he could not help 
worrying. Lena was ever in his thoughts. Absence 
fanned the flame of his passion. With her, he was 
happy. Without her, life was empty and bleak. 

e leaden-footed weeks were interrupted once only 
by a visit from his wife. Instead of the week-end she 
had promised, she came for the day. She was full 
of herself and her doings. She had taken to an 
artificial complexion, a gilding of the lily she had not 
practised before. On being questioned about Warren, 
she declared they now rarely spoke. 

A time came when Eric could no longer bear his 
separation from Lena. Letters beseeching her to 
ctme down were replied to evasively. Although a 
local doctor warned him that a visit to town might 
result in a cold, an ailment, in his case, to be avoided 
at all costs, his mind was made up. He would give 
her a surprise, and himself the joy of feasting his 
eyes on her comeliness. 

His diseased fancy painted glowing pictures 
of the alteration in their relations this unexpected visit 
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would bring. During the early years of their marriage, 


Lena had been deeply, passionately in love with him. 
Even if this love had cooled, Eric believed, or believed 
he believed, his visit would occasion a resurgence of 
the love that was the light of his life. 

Eric fixed on a day. On getting up after a night 
that was almost sleepless with excitement and 
coughing he was dismayed at seeing the morning was 
wet, with a sky that damped all hope of improvement. 
He wanted to go to London, but feared for his health. 
When the sky cleared after midday, however, he could 
no longer withhold his impatience, and decided to take 
the two o’clock train. 

All the way up he was buoyed with the thought of 
the flaming romantic future; this, in spite of feeling 
all to pieces, a consequence of unaccustomed exertion. 

With heart abeat with elation at the thought of 
seeing, and being welcomed by, Lena, Eric took a 
taxi to Bloomsbury. The doors of the private hotel 
being open, he ascended the stairs to the second floor 
where his wife’s room was situated. 

He encountered Minnie on the landing, her eyes 
expressing both welcome and dismay. 

“How do you think I am looking?” he asked. 

“ Much better, sir,” she said unconvincingly. “ But 
you wants me to look after you. I’d do the job if no 
one else wouldn’t.” 

“Ts Mrs. Hopely in?” 

“Think she’s gone to the pictures, sir. She said 
she wouldn’t be in for tea.” 

“Ts Mr. Warren still here?” 

“ He’s gone to the pictures, too.” 

“With Mrs. Hopely?” 

“S’pose so, sir, since they always goes together.” 

Apprehensive, distressed, Eric entered Lena’s room. 
Turning on a light, he was alive to its untidiness. 
Coats and shoes and expensive, intimate garments 
were scattered here, there and everywhere, Eric 
noticing that these intimate garments were of a finer 
texture than she usually wore. 

Standing before the dressing-glass, Eric examined 
his reflection. He was certainly looking desperately 
ill, the journey and Minnie’s information regarding 
his wife deepening the lines in his face. If honest, 
he could not but admit he was thinner and paler than 
when last in London. 

Lipstick and rouge and sticks of grease paint caught 
his eye on the table. Scarcely knowing what he was 
doing, he fingered these, and then involuntarily set 
about applying them to his face. Not unskilfully, as 
in the early days of his marriage he had acted, with 
Lena, on the amateur stage. At first, idly; then 
sedulously, he made up his face, to be astonished by 
the result. His age was put back twenty years. He 
had the robust complexion of a healthful young man. 

Eric sighed deeply, and was about to go to the 
bathroom to wash off the paint when he heard his 
wife’s voice. 

“ Are you in there, Eric?” 

He answered in the affirmative. 

“ Why didn’t you let me know you were coming?” 
asked Lena as she entered the room. 

He tried to reply, but the sight of the woman he 
loved made him speechless. 

She was about to speak, but stopped short, and 
regarded him with big, glowing eyes. 

“ What—what a marvellous change!” she mur- 
mured presently. “ You’re looking wonderful! I told 
you how you would soon get well.” 

Eric endeavoured to explain the reason of his 
altered appearance, but was tongue-tied. 

“You’re as wonderful as you used to be, my Eric. 
Kiss me. Kiss me at once.” 

Eric went to her arms. 

“Let’s start all over again,” she whispered. 
“We'll go out to dinner, and have the loveliest time. 
Kiss me. Kiss me again.” 


T= EATRE By Gusert Wagertexp 


Fear. By Edward Wilbraham—Earl of 
Lathom. Little Theatre. 


TuE play called “ Fear,” by the late Lord Lathom, 
is not only a clever and extremely interesting study of 
what I am assured is a case of “ male hysteria”; jt 
is also a thoroughly exciting entertainment. Whether 
the ordinary playgoer will find it enjoyable, is another 
matter. 

Tony was a coward. Not perhaps more cowa 
than you or I; but strongly affected by that self. 
protective instinct which civilized society has chosen 
to include among the baser vices, presumably in order 
to induce each member to contribute to the genera} 
safety. From which one may deduce the interest; 
paradox, that contempt of cowardice is itself a manj. 
festation of subconscious cowardice. ... However, 
to return to Tony, what I have called his “ psycho. 
logical imbrogfio ” was due to his having, all through 
his life, deliberately repressed his natural cowardice, 
This, again, was a quite normal thing to do; unfor. 
tunately for him, he carried it too far. In his terror 
of being thought a coward, he not only forced himself 
to do those more or less inevitable deeds of valour, but 
actually, as the saying is, “ courted ” dangers. 

It was this, rather than its suspiciously low rent, 
which persuaded him to take the haunted house. It 
was his wife, however, who persuaded him to lock up 
the haunted room, which was far and away the most 
foolish thing she could have done. Not that one can 
blame her. She believed in her husband’s courage; 
she believed in his scepticism; and it never occurred 
to her that that mysterious room would become a 
obsession, or that six months later Tony would be 
“ daring himself” to pass a night in it. And so, when 
at last we find him there at midnight, instead of the 
spick-and-span, electric-lighted, ghost-defying room it 
might have been, we see a bare and dusty room, 
through whose uncurtained windows a full moon casts 
quivering and queer-shaped shadows on the wall. 
Here, with nothing but a packing-case to sit on, and 
with only a flickering candle to dispel the shadows, 
Tony, already on the verge of mental breakdown, fights 
his great and final battle with his cowardice. 

I say his “final” battle, though the ending is 
ambiguous. After a terrific quarter of an hour of self- 
interrogation, self-analysis, and self-discovery, a mono- 
logue of mingled sanity and madness, there comes a 
crisis of hysteria and terror, after which he falls upon 
his knees and, like a child at its bedside, simply and 
peacefully, utters the Lord’s Prayer. Whether this was 
meant to be indicative of sanity regained, or of com- 
plete mental breakdown, I found myself unable to 
decide. Its inappropriateness suggested lunacy; but 
its gentleness was more consistent with a “ happy 
ending ” theory. 

Though the play is rather short for an evening's 
entertainment, it would be a better money’s-worth if 
shortened even further by excisions from the first of 
its three acts. I regret to say that all the more impor- 
tant of these “cuts” apply to the scenes of comedy 
provided by Miss Kate Cutler. But the part is 80 
superlatively tedious, and the fun so consistently mis- 
fires, that I cannot but believe Miss Cutler would be 
grateful. 

Miss Mary Glynne plays admirably as Tony’s wife: 
a subtle rather than a “ showy” part; and there 1s 4 
very well-observed and careful study of a mental 
specialist by Mr. Peter Lawrence. Miss Ruby Chester 
and Miss Rose Wright were both excellent as victims 
of the terrifying influence of haunted rooms. But the 
burden of the play rests, as I need hardly tell you, 00 
the actor who plays Tony. Hitherto I have regarded 
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Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry as a highly competent ex- 
ent of a genial and lazy personality. That is 
ibly the explanation of such past performances as 

Chene seen him give. But so far as his performance 
at the Little Theatre is concerned, there is not the 
slightest question that he proves himself an actor. It 
would take this whole page of the Saturpay REVIEW 
to describe in detail his extraordinarily fine and 
interesting embodiment of Tony Mathews. As I have 
not the space now, I can only urge you: Go and see 
it! 


Fe By Marx Forrest 


Married in Haste. Directed by Paul Sloane. 
The Leicester Square. 


Rich Man’s Folly. Directed by John Crom- 
well. The Plaza. 


Her Majesty, Love. Directed by Wilhelm 
Dieterle. The Carlton. 


In “ Married in Haste” at the Leicester Square this 
week Radio Pictures have raised Irene Dunne, who 
played Sabra Cravat in “ Cimarron,” to stardom, and 
cinema-goers will find themselves confronted with 
another type. She is what is generally known as a 
nice-looking woman, and her methods have a sincerity 
behind them which invests her work with poise. As 
such she is a very pleasant change from the usual 
lay figure which serves Hollywood for a female, but 
whether the majority will appreciate her tranquillity 
and well-bred manner is a matter of considerable 
doubt. Playing opposite to her in this very unreal 
comedy of marriage is Pat O’Brien, who gave such 
an excellent account of himself in “ The Front Page”; 
he is not a fashion plate either, and with the pair of 
them as the chief protagonists the film has claims to 
be something different. 

The story, I am afraid, is too forced to have any 
true basis and it is only the earnestness of the acting 
which makes any impression. Pat O’Brien and Irene 
Dunne, both thrown over by their loves, come together 
in their common affliction and for no real reason get 
married. After a while there is a baby, much too 
much of it for entertainment purposes, and also after 
a while their former loves reappear. Promptly Irene 
Dunne rushes into the arms of her man and, of course, 
turns back again to be with baby. But Pat O’Brien 
goes one better; he invites the other woman, played 
by Myrna Loy, to come to his house, where Irene 
Dunne permits her to do what she likes, and whence, 
after more “ shots” of the infernal child Myrna Loy 
retires discomforted. 

George Bancroft, who has not been seen by the 
public in a new picture for six months, plays the 
og om part in “ Rich Man’s Folly,” at the Plaza. 

e direction of Mr. Cromwell is very heavy and the 
film moves very slowly to one of the most ridiculous 
conclusions which I have had the sorrow of seeing. 
The story, suggested by “ Dombey and Son,” is that 
of a man who is bound up in the traditions of his firm 
and family. His only son dies and his daughter, of 
whom he takes no notice, marries the rival shipbuilder. 
What happens after that is better left unrecorded. 

“Man of Mayfair,” which did not deserve to last 
long, has given way to “ Her Majesty, Love,” at the 
Carlton. The cast of this picture contains the names 
of four comedians who should be familiar to most 
people; they are Ford Sterling, W. C. Fields, Leon 
Errol and Chester Conklin, and they support Marilyn 
Miller and Ben Lyon. Such a galaxy of comic talent, 
however, does not lead to anything very funny, and 
the picture is neither amusing nor original. 


THE IRISH LOYALISTS 


SIR,—Unfortunately for “An Irish Loyalist,” I 
was thoroughly informed of the facts before I made 
my “ disgraceful insinuation.” That a great deal of 
hardship was suffered by people calling themselves 
loyalists during the troubles no one in his senses 
would deny, but the Irish Free State has been most 
generous in the matter of compensation, and it is an 
ill return for its liberality for it to be abused by 
anonymous “ exiles” in the English Press. 

I venture to think that if “An Irish Loyalist” 
would return to the Free State to-day, he or she would’ 
find it immeasurably better off in every way than when 
it was governed, or mis-governed, from Westminster 
—even when the landlords’ rents were collected with. 
the aid of English bayonets. 


London CHARLES PETRIE 


ATHEISM 


SIR,—A close examination of Lady Simon’s letter 
in your current issue reveals 

First, that there is a strong case to be made against 
a type of “ revealed religion” so-called, but 

Second, that there is a considerable confusion in her 
mind on the subject of “ revelation.” I should main- 
tain that the great ethical and social reforms demanded 
by Amos and Micah to begin with followed, and were 
demanded, as a result of their higher conception of 
God—as a direct result of their theism, given to them 
and received by them—in other words, “ revealed and 
accepted.” 

Lady Simon is, of course, fully entitled to her own 
view of the origin of “Virtue” as well as the 
mystic trance, but it is an interesting—and curious— 
phenomenon of human experience which can in no 
sense whatever be communicated to one’s fellows. 

The term “humanity” does, of course, raise 
countless problems, and probably limitless controversy ; 
but the origin of virtue is an important subject, 
especially in days when some people seem to imply. 
a doubt whether there is any such thing. 


S. TretLey 


IS THE PRESS AN EVIL? 


SIR,—Yes. It always has been, to some minds. 
But can you imagine, even in these wireless days, a 
world without a press? 

To answer Mr. David Ockham. A country deserves 
the press it has. The purchaser of a newspaper or 
a periodical is a free agent. If he buys rubbish, he 
alone is responsible. 

Mark Orgal visualizes the bursting of a bomb 
which annihilates all existing journalists—practising 
ones, I assume. It would be an excellent thing. There 
are thousands of men to take their places and give 
the public what it wants. 

It is the affectation of publicists to-day to blame 
Lord Northcliffe for the present trend and habit of 
the popular press. This only shows you how shallow 
memories are these condemners of one of the 
greatest journalists who has ever stirred the street 
of tragedy. The Daily Mail of twenty odd years 
ago was a more placid, sedate newspaper than the 
Morning Post of to-day! If any doubt my word, let 
them compare a copy of the Daily Mail of 1909 with 
any other existing London contemporary. 

Truth is, a lot of nonsense is talked about the 
Press—we have still many many most excellent 
dailies and weeklies which fulfil their proper function 
—that of giving their readers what they want. Which 
is not an evil. 


London HamMItton EDWARDS 
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SWEEPSTAKES AND HOSPITALS 


SIR,—One hears so much about the impracticability 
of an English hospitals sweepstake because of its 
effect upon present subscribers that you may be 
interested in a letter whick I have received from a 
subscriber to the East London Hospital for Children. 

This gentleman threatens to discontinue his sub- 
scription to my hospital unless hospitals in general 
take a decided action in favour of legalizing sweep- 
stakes for the benefit of the English hospitals. This 
somewhat novel point of view is at least interesting 
as indicative of the growing impatience amongst 
habitual subscribers who realize that their continued 
efforts, unsupplemented by other and perhaps drastic 
means, cannot in these days suffice to keep going the 
present Voluntary Hospital System. 

It is-not for me as the secretary of one of the 
smallest units of this system to express an opinion 
for or against sweepstakes as a desirable method of 
financing what is after all national work. If I were 
to judge by the present financial position of this 
hospital, whose activities in an East End slum are 
little known to the outer world, it would indeed seem 
that the flow of voluntary contributions is rapidly 
being scorched up under burning taxation and general 


financial stress. 
W. M. Witcox 


East London Hospital for Children, 
Shadwell, E.1. 


WHAT DARE I THINK? 


SIR,—If Mr. Osbert Burdett’s “ scientifically clear 
statement ” embedded in two very crudely constructed 
stanzas, means anything at all, it must mean that 
the doctrine of Original Sin is so evidently true, that 
the “ Faith” which teaches it must be true also. 

Man is, of course, ignorant and fallible, although in 
the age-long process of his development from the 
animal stage, he has managed to reduce his ignorance 
and fallibility here and here. We can easily agree 
with Mr. Burdett when he calls man’s initial 
ignorance his “ Original Stupidity,” but not when he 
calmly identifies this condition with Original Sin; 
unless like Humpty-Dumpty he arrogates the right to 
make words mean anything he pleases. Clearly sin 
must be the violation of a known rule of duty; the 
knowledge being essential. Sin cannot exist without 
moral notions and it would be easy to show from a 
very casual study of animals, savage peoples and 
children, that moral concepts are not innate, but have 
appeared late in human history; and that they change 
substantially with the increase of knowledge and 
intelligence. 

Mr. Burdett omits to say that “ original Catholic 
Theology” (and Protestant as well) taught that 
original “ Sin” merited eternal damnation. Is there 
an intelligent man to-day, outside official religious 
ranks, who thinks that the unfortunate race of men 
have “sinned” to this fatal extent by the mere fact 
of being born? If the Christian Faith teaches this, 
so much the worse for the Christian Faith. 


THEODORE D. Lowe 
Ayrshire 


Next Week’s Saturpay Review will contain: 


In Bondage to Oil, by Captain Bernard Acworth. 
An Approach to French Art, by Adrian Bury. 
The Mummers Play, by H. J. Massingham. 


Winter Sports in Switzerland—Curling, by Edward E. 
Long. 


Argument: Should Rejuvenation be Allowed? 


EVIEWS 


THE WAY OF AN ARTIST 


Letters of Giacomo Puccini. Edited 
Giuseppe Adami, and Translated by Eng 
Makin. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


E main interest of these letters is not for those 

musicians who still wish to discuss the precise 
artistic rank of the composer of “ Manon Lescaut,” 
“La Bohéme” and “ Madame Butterfly.” It lies 
rather in the image that it gives of the artist, never 
happy except when at work, unable to work until he 
had been supplied with a libretto, and then intent on 
improving the dramatic qualities of the story written 
or adapted for him. In one of his last letters Puccinj 
wrote : 

I was born so many years ago... and Almighty God 
touched me with His finger and said: “ Write for the 
theatre—mind, only for the theatre.” And I have obeyed 
the supreme command. Had He marked me out for some 


other task, perhaps I should not be, as now, without 
material. 


These letters, again, do not take the place of a 
biography. We learn only by glimpses of the 
difficulties that Puccini had to overcome, but he seems 
to have made a success in life early enough to have 
excited jealousy, which sometimes took the form of 
decrying his work and of indentifying its success 
with an undistinguished popularity. From these letters 
alone, not to mention the operas themselves, it is clear 
that Puccini had the theatre in his blood, though he 
was the first member of a musical family to show this 
particular talent, and that he set the highest standard 
for himself and gave to grand opera the best musical 
drama of which he was capable. 

The temperament of the artist comes out abundantly 
in these ingenuous letters, and when he has some aside 
upon the process of artistic work it is always 
interesting, though he does not write much about 
himself but a great deal about the composition that 
is occupying him. Like most artists, he remained a 
boy to the end, and his open sensitive face, his air 
of vitality, is conspicuous in his letters as in his 
portraits. On the conditions in which artistic work 
is done, he is very interesting : 

If the fever abates, it ends by di i : 
And without fever there is no 
art is a kind of malady, an abnormal mental state, accom- 
panied by over-excitation of every fibre and every atom of 
one’s being. 

That is well said, and from it can be drawn two 
inferences that are often overlooked. The first is 
this. If a state of fever be necessary to production, 
the producer can produce only in a state of fatigue, 
and that he may not become exhausted, he must rest 
no more than will reduce his excitement without 
banishing it. In other words, the fatigue must be 
watched and nursed and the man must neither work 
too long nor rest too much until his work shall have 
been finished. He must always be slightly over-tired. 
This done, Puccini would go off shooting in the wood 
until the absence of a theme set him once more m 
search of a new libretto. 

The over-excitement of which he speaks reminds 
us of two neglected things. Artists are not less self- 
controlled than others, but they have much more te 
control, and the consequence is that their impatience 
is misunderstood by duller people. This misunder- 
standing is at the root of the old fallacy that great 
wits are akin to madness. The truth, I believe, 
different. Intellectual and imaginative work impose 
a very great strain upon the human body, for a state 


of over-concentration is necessary to both. Whe, 
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therefore, a man of genius goes mad, it means that 
his body has collapsed under the strain; and how 
great this last must be can be judged from the fact 
that none of us can maintain consciousness, even, 
without normally spending one third of our lives 
asleep. The only moment of “peace” that Puccini 
knew was “after a success”; and, casual as these 
letters may seem, they give a revealing and an 
inspiring picture of an artist absorbed in his work. 
One can well understand the devotion that his 
friends, like Signor Adami, had for him. 


OsBERT BuRDETT. 


SOME GEMS FROM THE ORIENT 


Twelve Secrets of the Caucasus. By Essad- 
Bey. Nash and Grayson. 15s. 


N these latter days books of travel have tended to 
become duller than of yore, and to be concerned 
rather with administrative statistics than with descrip- 
tions of the manners and customs of the peoples 
visited. The present author belongs to the older school, 
and as a result it may truly be said of his narrative 
that it constitutes a “rattling good story.” The 
ethnologists may query some of his statements as to 
the origin of the races with whom he mixed, and his 
history is not always as sound as it might be, but to 
those who want to forget, in a realm of romance, the 
troubles of modern England, this book can be 
thoroughly recommended. 

The Caucasus is clearly a land of strange customs. 
When the author, already a grown man, paid his first 
visit to the mountains, his foster-mother greeted him 
in a manner quite unusual in the more sophisticated 
countries of Western Europe : 

As she inclined herself before me, I expected a kiss, 
but instead of that my foster-mother began to smell me 
lifting up my arms and smelling under them, and all 
around my breast and mouth.... Suddenly she bared 
her body to the waist, leant over towards me, and pre- 
sented one of her breasts to my mouth ....So I set to 
bravely and drank. 
Religion apparently plays a large part in the life of 

these peoples, but cleanliness is evidently not ranked 
next to godliness, for we are told that the Khevsur 
woman has to wash her hands and feet every day with 
cow urine, and her face and hair every month, while 
“if she does not, she is pronounced unclean,” The 
matrimonial customs are also described in great detail, 
and the nuptial night of a newly wed couple must be 
an unquiet one for the neighbours, since “at the 
instant when the man has convinced himself of his 
wife’s virginity he seizes a revolver and fires a shot in 
the air.” Essad-Bey is clearly to some extent a 
laudator temporis acti, and he throws a revengeful 
glance back at the days when a Mingrelian prince : 

. +. established a stud for the production of young girls, 

in which this type of goods could be cultivated just as 

horses are bred in Europe. Good-looking men were 


coupled with beautiful women, and received a commission 
on the proceeds of their co-operation. 


he adds rather naively : 

Princes of the frontier districts also followed this 
example, and were not ashamed to take part as simple 
workmen in the activities of their factory. 

On the more serious side, Essad-Bey has a good 
deal to say about Stalin, of whose earlier career he 
Telates several incidents which are probably unknown 
to the average reader. The author is of the opinion 
that the Russian dictator is as much of a Caucasian 
to-day as he was when he was a youth, and he would 
€xplain much of Stalin’s policy by the circumstances 
of his origin. 

Altogether, Essad-Bey has compiled an ideal volume 
for reading by the winter fireside. 


STUDIES IN ITALIAN BIOGRAPHY 


The Makers of Modern Italy: Napoleon— 
Mussolini. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 


IR JOHN MARRIOTT has done well to write the 

history of Italy in biographical form, for not only 
has he thereby made it considerably more interesting, 
but he has also shown himself to be a master in the 
analysis of character, and a good many readers will 
consider this to be the best of his historical works. 
By wisely stressing the unity of his subject he has 
been enabled to present it as a whole, in spite of the 
form in which it is written, with the result that it is 
certainly the most complete survey of recent Italian 
history that exists in the English language. The book, 
in short, should make a very wide appeal both to 
scholars and to the general reader, who can be strongly 
recommended to digest its contents, which he will find 
the most agreeable of occupations, before visiting the 
country of which it treats. 

For the past hundred years Italy has been singu- 
larly fortunate in producing the right man at the 
right time. Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour were all 
complementary, and Italy could never have been made 
by any one of them, while together they would cer- 
tainly have wrought in vain without King Victor 
Emmanuel II. Then, again, just at the moment when 
he was required, Mussolini made his appearance, and 
converted the nation that his predecessors had be- 
queathed to him into a Great Power in fact as well 
as in name. Even the second-rate. men, such as 
Crispi and Salandra, were sufficiently competent to 
preserve some continuity of policy, so that United 
Italy, unlike United Germany, has not had so 
chequered a career as at one time seemed probable. 

Sir John Marriott rightly stresses the part played 
by the House of Savoy, a part so glorious that it has 
enabled Mussolini to refer to the present King as 
“ simbolo della Patria, simbolo della perpetuita della 
Patria.” He is, perhaps, a little too kind to Orlando, 
who made a dreadful mess of Italy’s case at the 
Peace Conference, but he fully recognizes the signifi- 
cance of Fascism, and he is justifiably optimistic with 
regard to the future of Italy. Altogether, the author 
has very considerably enhanced his reputation by the 
publication of the present work. 


GLADSTONE AT THE TREASURY 


Gladstone as Financier and Economist. By 
Francis W. Hirst. Benn. 15s. 


LADSTONE has been fortunate in having many 

competent biographers, and one whose immense 
admiration, brilliant scholarship, and painstaking work- 
manship has given the world a masterpiece of 
biography. But John Morley was not, indeed, he 
never pretended to be, an accomplished master of 
political economy and finance; and his treatment of 
Gladstonian finance, though admirable, is far from 
complete. That there is ample scope for additions to 
this part of his story will not be denied and Mr. Hirst 
has done well to fill in Morley’s outline of his hero’s 
financial and economic activities in a very excellent 
and workmanlike volume. 

At the outset, Mr. Hirst makes it plain that it is 
not his purpose to present a complete biography of 
Gladstone, “ but only to furnish so much narrative as 
will enable my readers to place his commercial labours 
and his financial achievements in their proper setting.” 
He sketches in the mercantile atmosphere of the 
Liverpool ménage, schooldays at Eton, and the 
brilliant years at Christ Church. It is interesting to 
note that the future Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when a boy, displayed “ such a distaste for figures as 
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made his tutor despair”; though, at Oxford, he took 
a Double First in Mathematics and Litterae 
Humaniores, besides excelling in the debates at the 
Union. At that time Gladstone was a Tory, and 
in later years Disraeli taunted him with his Union 
speech against the great Reform Bill of 1832. (But 
then W.E. could have twitted Disraeli on the latter’s 
complete approval of Free Trade in 1841, the 
doctrines of which he regarded as not only a good 
thing, but a Tory thing! Said Dizzy: “It was Mr. 
Pitt who first promulgated them in  1787.”) 
Accordingly, he was elected Tory M.P. for Newark 
and became in quick succession Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, Under Secretary for the Colonies, Vice- 
President, and subsequently President, of the Board 
of Trade. In 1842, he began his long career of public 
finance by proposing a series of resolutions for the 
abolition or reduction of the duties levied in our 
colonies upon the products of foreign countries. 
From this point onwards, Mr. Hirst traces the 
Gladstonian economic policy in great detail. His 
chapters on fiscal policy, the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
the budget speeches, the financing of the Crimean 
War, the commercial treaty with France, and Glad- 
stone’s methods of dealing with income-tax and the 
National Debt, display a mastery of figures and great 
lucidity of thought and of expression. In the space 
at our disposal, criticism or comment would be 
presumptuous. 


ART AND SPORT 


A Book of Sporting Painters. By Walter 
Shaw Sparrow. The Bodley Head. £2 2s. 


E sporting picture is the oldest of all art ex- 
pressions, if we remember the fine drawings of 
animals to be found on the walls of caves. Prehis- 
toric art is chiefly concerned with the beasts among 
which our remote ancestors lived their inscrutable 
lives. The hunt motive was an ever-absorbing drama 
to the delineator, and it continued to interest artists 
in all civilizations from China to Rome and from 
Persia to Britain. 

The sporting picture survives in isolated examples 
during the Renaissance in Italy and France, and in 
Germany and the Netherlands. But the best modern 
tradition in sporting art belongs to this country, where 
horse-racing and fox-hunting were popular long before 
our artists were competent to illustrate them properly. 

In this branch of art we stand supreme, with 
painters such as Stubbs, Ward, Morland, the Alkens 
and Huggins, for all these men and their followers 
enjoyed the patronage of a nobility and gentry who 
were interested more in horses than in art. For the 
one rich eighteenth-century squire who was proud of 
his Titian or Rembrandt, there were a dozen who pre- 
ferred their bloodstock. 

The artist who could exploit this sporting instinct 
might be sure of a living even during the wars with 
France, when other painters suffered from the asperity 
of the times. 

Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow, in “ A Book of Sporting 
Painters,” has returned to a subject which has long 
awaited the care and devotion of the enthusiast. 
When we recall that it is only since the war that the 
work of Stubbs regained its place among fine English 
painting, that some masters mentioned in Mr. 
Sparrow’s new book are still comparatively unknown 
and obscure, it is obvious that there is much to be 
done to complete the history of the sporting picture 
and print throughout the two hundred odd years of 
its vogue in this country. Mr. Shappow‘s book will be 
a foundation for future scholars in this department of 
research, for the work is compiled with an unusual 
zest for the true fact and indisputable anecdote. 


Aprian Bury 


—!}2 


THE SLUM 


Housing. By various authors. Compiled by 
Kathleen England. Chatto and Windus, 
2s. 6d. 


hepa ore knows there is a housing problem 
but probably few realize its magnitude. Yet, 
according to Mr. Galsworthy, who provides a Fore. 
word, “in Greater London nearly a million people 
are still living in overcrowded conditions.” 

This is an altogether admirable little volume, none 
the less excellent for its brevity and price. It views 
the problems of housing in all their aspects, and with 
an almost scientific detachment. The Bishop of 
Southwark, in an introductory chapter, deals with the 
evils. of overcrowding—mental, moral and physical: 
“Tn London alone,” he writes, “ there are a hundred 
thousand persons dwelling in unhealthy basements: 
probably the majority of these are young children.” 
Other articles concern Reconditioning, Housing and 
Regional Planning, Rural Housing, while Sir George 
Newman contributes a paper on Health in relation to 
overcrowding. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on 
“How Foreign Countries have Met their Housing 
Problem.” Though in many countries—notably 
Scandinavia—there has been a tendency for develop- 
ment to follow the English Garden City idea, else- 
where it is more usual to find the huge blocks of 
tenement flats, such as those in course of erection in 
Vienna, where, by the end of 1932, it is estimated 
60,000 dwellings of this type will have been erected. 
These schemes are very complete; only a quarter of 
the total site is occupied by buildings, so that large 
areas, with. playgrounds, paddling-pools, and fountains 
can be laid out. Another solution of overcrowding 
has been adopted in Holland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
where pressure upon house-room has been relieved by 
taking away unmarried workmen and old people from 
the home and placing them in kinds of hostel- 
infirmaries, such as the Masaryk Homes in Prague. 
We are not told of the communal attempts to meet 
the overcrowding problems that have been made in 
Russia. 


A MODERN D’ARTAGNAN 


Memoirs of a Soldier of Fortune. By General 
Rafael de Nogales. Wright & Brown. 
21s. 


IS book, to which Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
contributes a preface, effectively refutes the theory 
that the twentieth century has killed romance. Indeed, 
even in the avowedly romantic ages of mankind it 
would be difficult to find a career to equal that of 
General Rafael de Nogales. He was trained in the 
Spanish army in the days of that Alva of the nine- 
teenth century, Captain-General Weyler, and since that 
time he has served in more campaigns that most of us 
can remember. The present volume deals mainly with 
his experiences as a revolutionary in Venezuela, and 
as a Turkish officer during the last war. 

One point in particular will interest the English 
reader, and it is the tribute which the author pays to 
the fighting capacity of the Turkish soldier. On page 
after page he shows how it was the Ottoman bravery 
alone that made resistance to our own forces possible, 
and if we were beaten in Gallipoli it was by an enemy 
who certainly deserved his success. For the rest, 
General de Nogules gives some illuminating sidelights 


on the tactics of the Turks, and those who fought in 
the E.E.F. will find much to attract them in his 
narrative. 

In fine, those who wish it demonstrated that truth 
is stranger than fiction should read this book. 
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NOTICES 


Fear and be Slain. By Major-General the 
Right Hon. J. E. B. Seely. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


THIS volume of reminiscences is, it must be con- 
fessed, on the whole rather dull, but the reader who 
lods along to the end will not go entirely unrewarded. 

ere is one excellent story about the army 
manoeuvres in 1912 which should on no account be 
missed, and it is worth getting the book out of the 
circulating library for that alone. Then there is a 
most interesting account of a visit the author made to 
Maubeuge just before that fortress fell, an account 
that fully explains why the place did not hold out. 
The chapters devoted to the Peace Conference also 
have an attraction of their own, and the author’s 
opinions of the people he met there are remarkably 
frank. Altogether, by no means a bad book for fire- 
side reading. 


The Lairds of Dun. 
Murray. 16s. 


THIS is a very well-written piece of family 
history, and it may well serve as a model for other 
books of its kind. The family with which it deals 
have had their seat near Montrose since the reign of 
Robert II., and the author traces their vicissitudes 
from that time. In the course of the narrative there 
are many references to neighbours, with the result 
that the volume is indispensable to all students of the 
history of Forfar, but its wider purpose must surely 
be as an example which all writers of family history 
should try to follow. 


By Violet Jacob. 


Saml. Pepys Looks at Life. By R. M. Free- 
man. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


ONE’S personal reactions to parodies are very 
largely a matter of temperament; one either 
likes, or dislikes, them actively. To those who 
habitually find such literature boring, this book will 
prove no exception; but others will doubtless find it 
devastatingly funny. As parodies go, this is quite a 
good one, provided it is taken in small doses; for a 
little serves to go a long way. A reincarnated Mr. 
Pepys bustles about the London of this year of grace, 
much as did his ancestor in the good days of old; 
he gossips about politicks at the Clubb and takes 
ticquets in the Nationall Irish Sweep; he attends 
the motor-show at Olympia and listens-in to the Boat 
Race on the wireless; and contrives to comment on 
the most un-Pepysian matters in the best Pepysian 
manner. 


Mothercraft. Association of Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres. 4s. 6d. 


THIS is not a new book but a new and revised 
edition of a volume which has been before the public 
for some years, and so is assured of a welcome. As 
a handbook for Health Visitors, nurses and mothers 
It could scarcely be bettered, though possibly the 
mothers might prefer the information served up in 
tather less technical language. The chapters dealing 
with the physical development of the child and the 
exercises recommended are particularly valuable, while 
the sections on the psychology of infancy will open 
a new field of thought to many. 

_ To-day, when we are told that the birth-rate is at 
its lowest it is more than ever essential to promote and 
Conserve in every possible way, the health of our 
infant population, and those who are engaged in 


this important task deserve every encouragement and 
assistance in their efforts to make practical the 
aspiration of the modern world—“ To every child a 
chance! ” 


Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland: A Sur- 
vey by the Horace Plunkett Foundation. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


THIS book, to which Sir Horace Plunkett contri- 
butes a Foreword, could not have been published at 
a more suitable moment than that at which a British 
Government at long last appears likely to do something 
for English agriculture. In co-operation Ireland has 
led the way, and Sir Horace Plunkett criticizes the 
National Farmers’ Union in England for the cold 
shoulder it has always turned to all co-operative 
schemes and proposals: its leaders, he maintains, 
“ fail to see that the more individualistic that industry 
(i.e., agriculture) must be, the more essential it is that 
the conduct of its business should be on collective or, 
unless the teaching of the civilized world is to be 
disregarded, on co-operative lines.” This volume 
treats of Irish agriculture county by county, and it 
is in very truth a work that should be in the hands 
of every farmer and politician in the country. 


The Romance of Buried Treasure. By T. C. 
Bridges. Nisbet. 8s. 6d. 


WHEN all is said and done, most people possess. 
an irrational love for the pirate of old. Morally 
and rationally, we may condemn him and all his works: 
as anti-social; but removed from us by the com- 
fortable distance of a century and more, he appears 
an undeniably attractive figure. In this book you have 
pirates, buccaneers, adventurers overtaken by misfor- 
tune—all in the search for lost treasure. One of the 
most interesting chapters is that describing the real 
El Dorado, which was the Golden Lake, the Holy 
Place of the Chibcha Indians, a race inhabitating what 
is now the South American republic of Colombia. To 
this spot for centuries on end the Chibchas brought 
their treasures and cast them into the waters. The 
meaning of El Dorado is not Golden City, as is 
generally supposed, but Gilded Man—a mythical deity 
who was supposed to inhabit the bottom of the lake 
to which the Chibchas made their offerings. Tastes 
differ proverbially, and one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, but it is hard to imagine anyone 
remaining insensible to the charms of this book; it 
is crammed full of good things. 


Joffre. By Raymond Recouly. 
10s. 6d. 


JOFFRE was born at Rivesoltes in the Pyrénées. 
Orientales, the son of a well-to-do peasant, in 1852. 
He was eighteen years old when the 1870 War 
broke out and obtained a reserve commission as 
second-lieutenant, returning to school when the war 
was over. After service in the Far East, the Soudan, 
and Madagascar, his rise was rapid and the outbreak 
of the Great War found him generalissimo. The war 
was Joffre’s life for two vital years, and M. Recouly 
deals very fully with his part in the campaigns of 
the Marne, Yser, Verdun, and the Somme. So much 
for Joffre the soldier. Unfortunately, in this 
biography, Joffre the man emerges as a much less. 
vivid figure. We learn that, like the peasants from 
whom he sprang, he was shy and reserved—“ le grand 
taciturne,” they called him—and that he was a devout 
Catholic; but little else. So that, in relation to the 
background of the war years, which is fully and 
excellently painted, M. Recouly’s portrait of his. 


Appleton. 


subject necessarily appears to be somewhat out of 
perspective. 
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CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


[Seconp Notice. ] 


“Margaret Plays the Game” (by Winifred 
Darch, 3s. 6d.), is the story of a prefect at the Sleyden 
High School and member of the “ Secretarial Sixth ” 
—a special form for girls who are preparing for 
business careers. A close friendship is imperilled by 
the scheming of a malicious  schoolfellow, but 
Margaret is vindicated in the end and the Secretarial 
Sixth is justified. ‘‘The School on the Moor” (by 
Dorita Fairlie Bruce, 5s.), relates how Toby Barrett, 
the daughter of an artist in the neighbourhood of St. 
Gita’s School, Dartmoor, arrives at school each day 
on her pony Blackberry and in time becomes an 
important pupil. She is convinced that the moor has 
hidden treasure, and the story tells of how she found 
treasure, though not of the kind she was looking for. 
Two volumes at 5s. from Nelson provide good reading 
—“‘The Foolish Phillimores,” by Ethel Talbot, the 
story of a loveable if lively family of young people, 
and “The Riddle of the Rectory,” by Doris A. 
Pocock; in this book the author lends realism to 
several exciting scenes and grips her readers’ 
attention from beginning to end. The well-known 
authoress of stories of school-girl life, Christine 
Chandler, has written “ The Junior Prefect” (Ward, 
Lock & Co., 5s.), the tale of a prefect who, though 
young for the position, comes through her trials 
triumphantly. 

Of books for boys there is a slightly wider selection 
to be mentioned, though it includes only two school 
stories. These both come from the Oxford Press, 
and cost 5s. each. Gunby Hadath has written “ Brent 
of Gatehouse,” while “ Terry Takes Charge,” is by 
Richard Bird. 

Three books with a historical-novel flavour about 
them and plenty of adventure, come from that long- 
proven author Herbert Strang, and are published by 
Oxford. “The Adventures of Harry Rochester,” 
2s. 6d., has been reprinted, “‘ Dikon of the Chase,” 5s., 
and “ A Gentleman-at-Arms,” 2s. 6d., which has, with- 
out suffering a sea-change, been revived. “ Perilous 
Seas,” by C. G. Holland (Nelson, 5s.), has to do with 
sailing ships and Roaring Forties, and “ A Mystery of 
the Air” (Oxford, 3s. 6d.), by that ever welcome 
author J. F. C. Westerman is far too thrilling and 
ingenious a story of wing-walkers and alarming and 
chemical “ waves” to be watered down in prospect 
by “giving the show away” here. Another flying 
story is Rowland Walker’s “ The Cruise of the Air 
Yacht Silver Cloud” (Nelson, 5s.), which again must 
not suffer damage by detailed review. “ Coppernob: 
Shipowner,” by Lawrence R. Bourne (Oxford, 5s.), is 
a story in which the hero undertakes to restore the 
good name of a broken-down shipping company. 
This is a thrilling story. Another seafaring tale is 
John F. C. Westerman’s “ Peter Garner, Cadet” 
(Ward, Lock, 3s. 6d.). Two reprints at 5s. each of 
books that were first published at 12s. 6d. come from 
Harrap; they are W. B. Seabrook’s “ Adventures in 
Arabia,” and “The Magic Island.” 

There are several books that the older “ young” 
will enjoy—all of widely divergent interest. Rafael 
Sabatini has written a great new adventure which is 
called “ Scaramouche the Kingmaker” (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.). Sabatini lovers will find this story well up 
to Sabatini standard, while those who have the 
fortune yet to read this author for the first time will 
find his latest book an irresistible recommendation to 
sample earlier works. “German War Birds,” by 
“Vigilant” (John Hamilton, 8s. 6d.), author of 
“Secrets of Modern Spying” depicts the lives, 
personalities and adventures of some of Germany’s 
airmen with whom James McCudden, V.C., the 
Flying Fury, said that he would like to swap yarns, 


if he survived the war, as he knew them as game and 
sporting enemies. This book makes thrilling reading 
and one has to admit that its subject, the German 
Flying Corps, played a glorious part in its country’s 
history. “Circus,” by Paul Eipper (Routledge, 
10s. 6d.) with forty-seven magnificent photographs 
by Hedda Walther, is an epic on the men, beasts, 
and joys of the road in circus life. The author lived 
with the circus folk on tour in many countries, loved 
them and was their friend. They told him their 
secrets and he tells us what he saw and learnt as he 
watched them at work and play. This fascinating 
story with its wonderful illustrations is a book that 
anyone will be anxious to possess. “ Wilderness 
Ways,” by Paul Annixter (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), is a book 
of Thirteen Tales of the Wild, graphically illustrated 
by C. L. Bull. Recollecting the finest animal stories 
one has read, one immediately ranks this volume 
among them. Another book that one welcomes at its 
reduced price of 5s. which Harrap brings out 
(exactly as first published at 10s. 6d.) is Sir Alan 
Cobham’s “Twenty Thousand Miles in a Flying 
Boat.” The photographs taken by the cinema- 
tographer who accompanied the author on his trip 
contribute handsomely to the fascination of this book 
which young and old air-enthusiasts will long to 
possess. Our sincere thanks are due to Messrs. 
Harrap for giving us two old favourites in new clothes 
—Isaak Walton’s “Compleat Angler,” 15s., illus- 
trated in colour by Arthur Rackham, and “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” 15s., illustrated also in colour, by Charles 
E. Brock. The first of these, in its new form, supplies 
a long-felt want, and the second will be prized by the 
Dickens’ lover for its handsome get-up. Some of 
the most attractive illustrations from a “ picture” 
point of view to be found in this year’s Christmas 
books, are those by Donald Maxwell in “East of 
Suez” (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). While still discussing 
notable re-prints, mention must be made of “ Hans 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” in an attractive edition 
brought out by Ward, Lock & Co., 3s. 6d., illustrated 
with twenty-four colour plates by Margaret W. 
Tarrant. 

We give a warm welcome to a new and cheap 
edition of D. B. Wyndham Lewis’ and C. G. 
Heseltine’s “Christmas Book,” published by J. M. 
Dent in a popular 3s. 6d. edition. This anthology 
contains the most intense of Christmas essences, and 
we are glad that the compilers have forborne to 
include the most obvious and hackneyed of the 
Christmas-mongers wares. These omissions leave 
a wealth of prose and verse which, read in mid- 
summer, would seem to transform the day into 
December 25th; it should be on the bookshelves of 
every household. Macmillan has brought out a fat 
volume of “ Humorous Tales from Rudyard Kipling” 
at 10s. 6d. These have been illustrated by Reginald 
Cleaver and form a handy collection of such stories 
as “The Bull that Thought,” “ Private Learoyd’s 
Story,” “ My Lord the Elephant,” etc. Routledge has 
published at 7s. 6d. an “Outline of World History 
for Boys and Girls,” by Knapp-Fisher. 

“Talking Pictures,” by Bernard Brown, published 
by Pitman &- Sons, 12s. 6d., is the best representative 
this Christmas of that woefully inadequate class of 
books known, sometimes, as “The Layman’s Get 
Wise Quick” series. But in this instance, a profusion 
of photographs and diagrams illustrate and illuminate 
the reader’s road to knowledge, and the text is broken 
up by section and subject headings which guide the 
reader easily to the information he seeks. Further- 
more, though the information has been so presented 
that it is amazingly simple to grasp, it is comprehen- 
sive and thorough, and constitutes an ideal book for 
the enquiring boy or girl of enquiring and practical 
mind on the subject of sound films, and the con- 
struction and operation of the apparatus used for 
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making and showing them. “The Wonder Book of 
Science” (Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.), is a book of 
illustrated articles by leading scientists of to-day. 

Finally, there are three volumes from Harrap 
at 7s. 6d. each, which complete this group of 
scientific books. They are “ The Romance of Million 
Making,” by H. Maitland Crichton, telling how 
fortunes have been made from diamonds, gold, 

bling, racing, treasure, etc., and describing the 
romantic history of the Houses of Fry, Courthauld, 
Coats; Thomas Cook, etc. “The Romance of the 
Merchant Ship,’ by Ellison Hawks (editor of the 
Mecanno Magazine), the romantic tale of the 
evolution of the merchant ship from the raft to the 
modern liner; and “ The Romance of Transport,” 
also by Ellison Hawks, telling the story of transport 
on land and sea and in the air from the earliest days 
to modern times. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, CALENDARS, 
DIARIES AND PAPER GAMES 


OR as long as the Christmas card habit survives 

F we shall expect to be provided with two types— 

the old-favourite kind of card and the modern 
edition which shows signs of evolving into thin pocket 
diaries, appointments books, year-at-a-glance calendars 
and paper games. Of all these old and new Christmas 
greetings, there are examples this year, and of the 
most attractive we mention the following. 

A highly representative selection comes from the well- 
known firm of Faulkener, whose “ Great Thought ” 
series of calendars is, this year, more attractive than 
usual, as the pictures chosen to surmount the daily 

ll-off slips below them are more decorative than 

fore, and range from scenes of well-known foreign 
places, gardens, and cottage interiors, to animal and 
flower studies. The Panel Greeting Card series with 
pendant calendars are gaily-coloured and _ well- 
finished, while other calendars belonging to no special 
series are cheerful and very decorative. 

Of the prices, it is possible to say that value for 
money is higher this year than usual. Two novelties 
will appeal to donors on the look-out for distinctive 
small remembrances—one is the “ Mayfair” box of 
four Bridge Score Blocks at half-a-crown, and several 
examples of “Entertaining Games” (ls.), which 
include “ Writers and Poets,” “Find the Town,” 
“Hidden Trees,” “ Found in the Garden,” etc. 

“The Golden Grain” series of calendars and 
almanacks from Pickering and Inglis is as picturesque 
as ever, and a cloth and a leather bound pocket diary 
will prove useful variations in the same series. Inex- 
pensive religious almanacks are also provided by this 
firm, giving texts for every day. 

A very large selection of pictures for framing, 
pasting on to chocolate boxes, and for use on 
calendars comes from Arthur Burkart. These are of 
all sizes and prices, of British manufacture, and 
include both new and well-known scenes and 
studies. 

Deserving special support, the firm of Delgardo in 
conjunction with Hodder and Stoughton have issued 
a “Peter Pan” Calendar, royalties on the sale of 
which go to the Great Ormond Street Children’s 
Hospital. It is attractively illustrated, and each page 
contains quotations from Peter Pan, the copyright of 
which Sir James Barrie has made over to this 
hospital. From the same firm comes the “ Rudyard 
Kipling,” “ Punch ” Calendars, and “ A Countryman’s 
Diary.” These sell for 3s. 6d., and are certain of a 
warm welcome wherever they are sent. 

A wide and most attractive range of Walkers’ 
diaries, calendars and engagement pads will solve for 
Many the question of an appropriate Christmas 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
ICTURE BOOKS 


This popular series includes A Christmas 

Picture Book, Peasant Pottery, Leatherwork, 
English Domestic Silver, 2 parts. 40 other titles. 
6d. each (7d.). And now two Picture Books in 
colour, various subjects. 1s. each (1s. id.). These 
make attractive “Christmas Cards.” 


ISTORICAL LONDON 


In five volumes the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments has completed its 
survey of the capital. Every volume is magnifi- 
cently illustrated. Vol. Westminster 
s. 

.). 


21s. (21s. 9d.). Vol. I1., West London, 21s. 
9d.). Vol. III., Roman London, 18s. (18s. 


Vol. IV., The City, 21s. (22s.). Vol. V., East 
London, 17s. 6d. (18s. 3d.). 
EORGIAN FURNITURE 


The growing popularity of furniture of this 

period will ensure a wide interest for the 
fourth volume of the Catalogue of English Furni- 
ture and Woodwork “Georgian Furniture,” pre- 
pared in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Some 
exquisite examples are illustrated in 58 full page 
plates. Paper 2s. 6d. (2s. 11d.). Cloth, 4s. (4s. 6d.). 


ACMILLAN’ COMMITTEE 


The Minutes of Evidence taken before 

this Committee (whose Report 5s. (5s. 
5d.), issued last July has proved of such great 
interest) have now been published in two volumes. 
32s. 6d. (33s. 3d.) each. 


AILWAY ENGINES 


The Story of the development of loco- 
motives and rolling stock since the beginn- 
ing of the 19th century can be traced from a new 
Handbook of the Science Museum Land Trans- 


port. III. Part I. Historical Review, 2s. 6d. 
(2s. 9d.). Part II. Descriptive Catalogue, 2s. 
2s. 3d.). Illustrated. The previous Volume on 


silts Ships has aroused great interest. 3s. 


3s. 
TEEL STRUCTURES 


A special report of the utmost importance 

to all engaged in building and constructional 
work giving the results of the latest researches 
on the strains and stresses to which structural 
steel is subjected in building, together with 
recommendations for a new code of practice. 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Stanley” Baldwin, 
M.P., Lord President of the Council. 5s. (5s. 5d.). 


HE WAR in WEST AFRICA 


Military Operations, Togoland and the 

Cameroons, 1914-1916. By Brig.-General 
F. J. Moberly, C.B., CSL, DSO, p.s.c. 15s. 
(15s. 9d.). A story of warfare in swamp and 
forest which has few parallels in history. “Asa 
record of great difficulties and hardships overcome 
by gallant endurance and skilful leadership, the 
book is a well-deserved tribute to the work of our 
West African Forces.”—Times Literary Suppl. 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: 

Adastral House, W.C.2. 
Edinburgh: 120 George St. Cardiff: 1 St. Andrew’s Cres. 
Manchester: York St. Belfast: 15 Donegalf Square W. 

Or through any Bookseller. 
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WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND 


By Epwarp E. Lone 


experiencing hard winters in the days of our 

youth remember with joy the delights of 
descending snow-covered hills—sometimes to the utter 
confusion of pedestrians and ourselves—on improvised 
toboggans, generally holding one occupant only, 
occasionally large enough for two, but it was at its 
best a sport of strictly-confined scope, for such was 
the nature of the country-side, that a “run” of any 
great distance was impossible, it was mostly a case 
of a few hundred ieet downhill, then a drag up-hill, 
then down again, and so on. How we should have 
opened our eyes in amazement at the idea of “ runs” 
over a mile in length, and yet such “ runs” there are, 
in profusion in Switzerland, and ones of greater length, 
with wonderfully banked curves, and little exciting 
jumps, and everything to please and thrill the heart 
of the tobogganner. And there are sleighs and 
toboggans of all sorts, shapes and sizes, with every 
kind of modern device to ensure speed, and at the 
same time safety. 

For purposes of locomotion, the toboggan is no 
modern invention in Switzerland, any more more than 
it is in Canada and the United States, where, possibly, 
the first “sleds” may have been copied from the 
toboggans used by the Red Indians. The Swiss 
peasants have used toboggans in the winter-time from 
time immemorial and such a useful conveyance it is 
for them, that it has been termed, in modern parlance, 
their “ taxi.” 

Tobogganing as a form of sport, however, seems 
to have been introduced into Switzerland by that well- 
known English essayist, John Addington Symonds, 
who was a close friend of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and who, having to spend a winter in the Swiss 
mountains for the sake of his health, conceived the 
idea of passing the time away by getting up toboggan 
races amongst the inhabitants of Davos Platz. The 
primitive type of Swiss toboggan then in use was 
adopted for the purpose, and the first course was over 
the road from Davos to Klosters, which is steep all 
the way, and one of the finest natural “ coasting ” 
runs in Switzerland. It may have been Symonds who 
taught Stevenson the art, for we know that he 
tobogganed, and delighted in doing so by moonlight. 

From this small beginning the sport has grown and 
flourished until to-day it is one of the premier winter 
sports in Switzerland, having many adherents amongst 
all who skate or ski, and amongst some who do 
neither, whilst in construction of both course and 
vehicle, quite a revolution has occurred, with the 
result that both to-day have reached a pitch of 
perfection scarcely to be credited by those who have 
not seen them. 

There are now two distinct kinds of vehicle—the 
toboggan and the bobsleigh—and each has its own 
following and often its own course. There are 
toboggan clubs, with strictly-defined rules and regula- 
tions, and there are bobsleigh clubs with similarly 
strict rules and regulations, and the use of either has 
become quite a fine art. The toboggan, for one or 
two passengers, generally used, has a skeleton frame, 
is a foot or so in depth, has grooved runners which 
give it extra speed, and is raced in two positions, 
sitting and prone, the latter the more popular with 
= both it with the hands, 
and the feet are used as brakes, special “ tipped” 
boots being worn for the purpose. = 


Mev of us who had the good fortune of 


III—BOBSLEIGHING AND TOBOGGANING 


The bobsleigh is a more intricate machine, hay; 
a special mechanical steering apparatus and brake 
and it may accomodate as many as hali-a-dozen people 
though there are small ones, for two or three persons 
only. The steering gear is well-nigh perfect, as jt 
needs to be, and the brakes are exceedingly powerful; 
but this notwithstanding, so great is the pace attained 
that accidents occur sometimes, though rarely of a 
serious nature. The most improved type of bobsleigh 
has a sliding-seat on ball-bearings, to give the sleigh 
an impetus with a forward and backward movement, 
enabling the prone position to be adopted in racing. 

The opportunities for both bobsleighing 
tobogganing are legion. Every road and slope ip 
every “ winter-sports” centre generally speaking, js 
fit for it. But whilst it is permissible to use the public 
roads for the purpose, considerable care must k 
exercised when you are thereon. Prepared “ runs” 
exist in large numbers, these being graded—for 
beginners, those who have reached a moderate prof- 
ciency, and racing tracks for experts only. 

The latter are, in many cases, absolute feats oj 
engineering, their sharp curves being banked up like 
a motor-cycle track—the famous Cresta Run at & 
Moritz, being outstanding in this respect. It is three. 
quarters of a mile in length, has a drop of 514 feet 
and every variety of curve from the most gentle t 
the sharpest corner, is to be found on it. It has 
“leapts” or sudden depressions, which cause the 
machine to leave the track and skim through the air 
before touching it again, and these “thrills” give 
such intense enjoyment to ardent and expert tobog- 
ganners that they return year after year to the Cresta 
—to answer the call. The Cresta is a toboggan ru 
and may be utilized by tobogganers only, and the 
season on it, during which a number of famous Cups 
are competed for annually, is brought to an end with 
the Derby of tobogganing—the “Grand National” 
which has came to be a great International gathering, 

St. Moritz also has a famous bobsleigh “ run”— 
the Club Run—a mile long, and full of many exciting 
curves, but it is quite overshadowed by the great 
bobsleigh “ run ” at the popular resort of Grindelwald, 
in the Bernese Oberland, which is no less than three 
miles in length and on which, in places, a tremendous 
speed is attained—I know that I have been compelled 
to hold my breath when we have “ let out ” on a sharp 
gradient—and the joy of it is that a mountain railway 
takes you and your sleigh up again when you have 
made the descent, and recovered your “ wind,” for 
another turn. 

Wengen, Villars, St. Cergue, Murren, Lkosters, 
Lenk, Gstaad, and Engelberg are all good tobogganing 
centres and most of them possess bobsleigh runs. And 
in these, and in every other “ winter-sports ” centre 
in Switzerland, the joy of “tailing,” ie., severd 
toboggans being hauled along by a fast-trotting horse 
sleigh, may be indulged in with here a topple in the 
snow and there a scramble out again, and on a cleat 
frosty, moonlight night, to the accompanying music 
of the sharp tap-tapping of the horse’s hoofs on tht 
frozen road, and the merry tinkle of the sleigh-bells, 
it wants a lot—yes, a very great deal—of beating. 


[It will interest our readers to know that Swiss 
Federal Railways, and the leading Swiss hotels, have 
reduced their charges by ten per cent. to all tourists 
from this country for the coming winter season.—ED| 
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FOR. 


Winter Sunshine—the strong, burning beams of high 

altitudes, that do not penetrate to the plains—and crisp, 

sparkling air of incomparable clearness and purity. 

“Qui si sana”! There is no treatment more fortify- 

ing against common ailments than a sojourn in the 
Alps, and no more pleasant road to 


For descriptive literature, hotel guides and full information 
regarding fares and train services, write to ;— 
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COMPETITIONS 


RHYMING CROSS WORD—XVIL. 


THE ZODIAC VIII. 
(“SCORPIO”) 
By AFRIT. 


Fai 


[38% \ 
™ nk 
Sle 


Note.—The letters in the square refer to the couplet in which 
the clue appears. Reversed clues are prefixed by r. 


CLUES. 
Humpty Dumpty. 


a H-r5, h-5, h-r5-a, h-r5-o! 
What I 29 is strange but true; 
b But when I find that I’m at fault, 
I add a pinch of 7 salt! 


c My 6 has grown too old for dolls, 
And looks 4 at ld; 

d I say she suffers from 8: 
“And you're 47!” says she. 


e The tax-13 or (‘tis his way) 
Grows more 19 every day: 

f He has, I note, for £ s. d. 
An ostrich-like 11! 


g An ostrich is an ostrich still, 
Though called a 3-48-u in Brazil; 
h A 27 is a kind of 25-oak, 
And 34-36 are 40 folk. 


j .28-24 verse may be 
Convivial, 726-24, free; 

k The 12-r20’s a river, so’s the 46d, 
And f-31-21 is foul, I see. 


m A kiss was once an 44d-9-50, 
And b-43-r15d use la; 

n When 139-s suit, they’re apt to wed, 
But 18-r15d never go r46a. 


© 22-ses form an 35-1 cone; 

The 51 heads have wisest grown; 
p The 30 can be 10, I see, 

By radio-activity. 


q The hail-stones could not 38-ite the 23; 
And r33-a-14 is mainly 2; 

rt No a-l7-e can be 42-teric, 
But strange is 41 north of Berwick. 


s Though 15a-s at feasts may be, 
They’re better in the 32; 

t 16 is tea, and 44a-37’s sl-45, 
So take the blubber, leave the 49-45! 


“LIBRA” SOLUTION AND RESULTS 
Across.—1, Counterpoise;; 9, Habeas-corpus; 14, Akimbo; 
15, Alarms; 16, Public; 17, Turtle; 20, Ethiop; 23-24-25, 
Gu-ardi-an; 26, Stifle (rev.); 28, Ocular; 31, Ri; 32, Olein; 


33, Toga; 34, Lung (rev.); 35, Images; 36, Rest; 38 Ea. 
39, Sure; 41, Usurps; 44, Nicety; 47, , 48, Fosse. 

Down—1, Chant; 2, Oak; 3, Nempt: 4, Tabulate; 5 
Politic; 6, Orach; 7, Sum; 8, Posse (rev.); 10, Bi; 1] 
Sobersides; 12, Caledonian; 13, Pr; 18, Ugliness; 19, 
Rufous; 21, (D)ialogues; 22, Onager; 26, Erg; 27, Ill; 
29, Uta; 30-43, Ras-py; 36, Rue; 37, Art (rev.); 39-46, Sco-ts: 


40, Eye; 42, Us; 45, If. 

The original rhymes were—A, Park, stark, remark; B, 
see-saw, law, hee-haw; C, are, jocular, jar; D, be, nicety, 
harmony; E, seat, feet, heat; F, talk, chalk, baulk; © 
dialogues, togs, demagogues; H, allots, Scots, Hottentots; 
J, green, keen, tureen. 


JUDGE’S REPORT. 


As perhaps was to be expected, no competitor returned a 
list of rhymes identical with Afrit’s the nearest having 
two divergences, and the farthest fourteen. No one im- 
proved on the first three verses. “Counterpoise” demanded 
“see-saw” as the game, and a wild ass would give a wild 
“hee-haw.” In D I preferred “euphony,” owing to its 
derivation. In F, “reason, treason, season” was sound, but 
I did not like the feminine endings. In GI preferred “ peda. 
gogues,” as completing the alliteration, though “ golliwogs” 
was amusing and unexpected. Some used more than one 
word to complete a line, but this I deemed inadmissible. ] 
was provocative, and it seemed safer to leave the Hottentots 
unchallenged. In the last verse “lean” seemed as good as 
“keen,” but other variants inferior. ° 


Adding and subtracting marks in accordance with my pre- 
ferences, I find Miss Carter one up on Afrit; Miss Hasek 
den and Brigadier Fanshawe equal; Lady Duke, Chas, 
Randolph Smith and W. D. Thomas one down; all others 


more. 


The prize therefore goes to Miss Carter, 51, Queen’s Gate 
Gardens, S.W.7, who has chosen “Selected Poems of Alice 
Meynell” (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 3s. 6d.). 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—No. 507 
(Closing Date: First Post, Thursday, December 24.) 


AN ANCIENT PALACE VERY NEAR TO KEw; 
ONE OF THE SIGHTS WHICH THERE IS SHOWN TO YOU. 


Stands foremost here: Last shall be First, we read. 
Cries he: No government at all you need! 
At times the gray one is the better horse. 
Served up each Christmas as a thing of course. 
He deals in lights, so I must hail him brother. 
A sorry substitute, some say, for mother. 

Fur of the coypou—beast unknown to many. 

A copper coin once worth just half a penny. 
This southern tree, Minerva’s gift, curtail. 

10. Heart of a scholar, feminine or male. 

11. Needful: not always can the bow be bent. 

12. Town on the Medway, pleasant stream of Kent. 


a bine T 
us H 


bI rett 


Acrostic No. 505.—The winner is “Iago,” Mr. G. W. 1 
Iago, Sussex House, Cedar Road, Sutton, Surrey, who has 
selected as his prize “ The Marches of Honour,” by “ os 
—- by Hodder and Stoughton and reviewed by H. 

arwood in our issue of December 5. Three other com 

etitors named this book, twenty chose “Life of Robert, 
arquess of Salisbury, Vol. IV,” ten, “Zeppelins over 
England,” thirteen “The Murder of Edgar Allan Poe,” &. 


Atso correct.—A.E., E. Barrett, Bimbo, Bobs, Boote, Boris, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, Ruth Carrick, Bertram R. ef, 
Maud Crowther, Estela, E. ry Fincham, Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, 
Gay, Hardwick, T. Hartland, Miss E. Hearnden, Jeff, Junius, 
Lilian, Madge, Martha, George W. Miller, Misty, Lt.-Col 
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R. K. Morcom, N. O. Sellam, Miss Paley, Penelope, Peter, 
FM. Petty, Rand, Shorwell, Shrub, Sisyphus, Stucco, Tyro, 
H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, Yuan. 


One Licut Wronc.—Ali, Barberry, Mrs. Rosa H. Booth- 
royd, Buns, Miss Carter, C.C.J., E. H. Coles, Mrs. Curry, 
G. M. Fowler, F. R. Groves, Miss Kelly, Gladys Lamont, 
Mrs. Milne, Rho Kappa, Robinsky, Mrs. Moulsdale Williams, 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Boskerris, St. Ives. 


Two LicHts Wronc.—Alphin, A. de V. Blathwayt, J. F. 
Maxwell, Lady Mottram, Mrs. H. Swepstone, Taddo. All 
others more. 


Light 12 baffled 15 solvers; Light 3, 8; Light 4, 7; Light 
10, ri Lights 6 and 7, 3; Light 8, 2. 


Aut—Your solution of No. 503 did not reach us. 


E. Barrett.—The verse is the eleventh of the first edition 
of FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam. 


Acrostic No. 504.—One Light Wrong: Bimbo; 2 Wrong, 
Barberry. 


Our Turrty-SEVENTH QUARTERLY Competition.—A.E. and 
Fossil, each one point down, tied for first place. The winner 
is “Fossil,” Mr. George Fairholme, 80, Drayton Gardens, 
§.W.10, who is requested to choose a book, value not more 
than Two Guineas, from among those reviewed in our 
columns during the past three months. N. O. Sellam and 
Sisyphus were 3 points down, Boskerris, Carlton, Madge 4; 
SIs “3! Tyro 5; B. R. Carter 6; Miss Carter, Estela, 

eter 


LITERARY COMPETITION.—LXIII. 


Last week we offered a prize for a tactful letter to a rich 
uncle, on Boxing Day, who has so far forgotten to send a 
Christmas present. This week we offer a prize of Two 
Guineas for a reply from the rich uncle explaining why he 
has so far failed to fulfil his avuncular obligations. The 
letter should be written in such a manner that it is not 

ssible to approach him again in the matter. Letters should 
be short, and accompanied by a coupon. The closing date 
will be Monday, January 2, and it is hoped to announce the 
result later in the month. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION LVII. 


JUDGE’S REPORT. 
(Poem oN NovEMBER.) 


No longer can the critics — that November is not a 
popular month with the poets. If ever there was any justifi- 
cation for the assertion it has been ridiculed, once and for 
all, by the scribes of the Saturpay Review. And, as a result, 
judgment of this competition was no easy matter; for the 
quantity of the entries submitted was only exceeded by the 
quality of the poems themselves. Many of them were 
excellent. I liked the two poems submitted by “ Alves,” 
especially the one beginning “Summer returned to comfort 
us to-day,” though it was spoilt by the thirteenth and four- 
teenth lines; the plaintive ode of “Penambra,” and the 
Shelley-like lyric of “Innisfree.” Final judgment, however, 
rested between “Stubbs” and “Old Trident,” the balance 
just falling to the latter. 


NOVEMBER. 


“November’s sky is chill and drear,” 

Again, O Scott. The waning year 

Fades from the mountain and the tairn. 
Skiddaw’s height the windy cairn 

Is white with pellets of thin snow; 

And through the reeds the sea-gales blow. 

About the monarch mountain’s base 

The fern puts off its golden grace, 

And, tossed with tangled russet stem, 

Is hoar with rime whose tears begem 

Brown frond and leaf. The birch-tree white 

Gleams nude in Autumn’s dwindling light; 

And the swift stream pours down the fell, 

And dews with spray the sounding dell. 

And yet there are, O northern Seer! 

Who say November, “chill and drear,” 

Has scarce known singer in our speech. 

Is Marmion’s lay to all and each 

So little told, by all forgot? 

And doth none now remember Scott? 

Well were it, in this later day, 

When Faith is cold and States decay, 

The while Saint Martin paints the year 

With sombre tint, ere hills be sere— 

Protector he of that fair town 

Where Martel smote the paynim down— 

Well were it, Scott on Teviot side 

Had sung of Atli’s fallen pride; 

And wept, in drear November cold, 

The crumbling of the Rhineland Gold! 


TRIDENT. 


> 


Here is a novel 


Christmas Gift! 


A Book- Rest 


that takes the discomfort from 


Reading in Bed - - - 


Here is a_ present every 
Saturpay Review reader 
will want to give (and re- 
ceive!) this ristmas—the 
first really satisfactory Book- 
Holder invented. 


The new Mek-Elek Book- 
Holder enables you, for the 
first time, really to enjdy 
reading in bed. With the 
Mek-Elek resting on the bed- 
clothes, either in front or 
beside you, the book securely 
held by its clips and softly 
lit by its light (which cannot 

ine in your eyes) you read 
without effort and in perfect 


comfort. On arm-chair or 
table, too, the Mek-Elek 
brings new comfort to the 
reader. 


Give a Mek-Elek this Christ- 
mas! In polished oak, com- 
plete, with nickelled fittings, 
switch, lamp, 3 yards of flex 
and plug, it costs only 2 Gns. 
(Mahogany, 4s. extra.) There 
is also a model without 
lighting at One Guinea. Send 
your order now, stating re- 
quired voltage and adding Is. 
for postage and packing in 
United Kingdom. 


MEK-ELEK 


Book Holder 
HOLDS THE BOOK AND LIGHTS IT Too! 


MEK-ELEK ENGINEERING LIMITED 
57 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.t 


BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Krves, Bart., G.C.B., ete. 


: Secretary: 
Deacon's Baxx, G. E. MAUDE, Eso. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


UNRIVALLED POSITION. 


VERNON COURT HOTEL 
bath, breaktast from 10/6 
, bath, breakfast from 
*Phone, in every room. Central heatimg throughout. 


MAKE IT BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


The safest, most profitable and patriotic investment to-day. 
Write, Call 1023) for Invest- 
ment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
Assets: £1,774,782. 
THE MAGNET BUILDI ETY 
New Magnet House, Harrow Road, London, W.2 
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In searching for “ equity” stocks and shares, that 
is, those that would be directly enhanced in value by 
a rise in commodities and a higher cost of living, the 
investor should not overlook those prior charge stocks 
which, although entitled to a fixed rate of dividend, 
have at present so small a margin of security that an 
improvement in earning power would lead to a con- 
siderable rise in market value. The income from a 
“ gilt-edged”” 5 per cent. stock will, if the cost of 
living rises, be worth so much less in purchasing 
power. On the other hand, a stock yielding eight, 
nine, or ten per cent. will, if the margin of security 
in capital and revenue is enhanced, compensate in 
improved market value for a diminution of purchasing 
power. This consideration may well outweigh the 
obvious risk inherent in buying a stock with a big 
yield. 


AN ARGENTINE STOCK 


Some of the prior charge issues of the leading 
Argentine railway companies look attractive at current 
prices, especially in view of the improved economic 
position of the country to which I referred last week. 
It should, of course, be realized that the large trade 
balance in favour of the country at the moment is 
due in part to the drastic restriction of imports, and 
that to this extent the rise in the exchange value of 
the peso is artificial in character. At the same time 
it is an undeniable fact that Argentina is benefiting 
from the rise in prices of its main cereals and that 
the economic position of the country is improving. 


Lombard Street, Wednesday. 


Reverting to the railways the Central Argentine has 


done well out of the excellent maize crop of the past 
season, there being a growth in its earnings to date 
of about £360,000. This, coupled with the rise jp 
the exchange, should enable the company to show 
better net results for the current year and to present 
a bigger margin of profit behind its prior charges. Ap 
attractive investment in this category is the company’s 
4 per cent. Debenture Stock, the interest on which 
was covered by last year’s earnings fully four times, 
The price is in the neighbourhood of 56 ex dividend, 
and a yield of over 7 per cent. is thus obtainable. 


BANKER ON THE OUTLOOK 


Surveying conditions in South America in his 
address at the annual meeting of the Bank of London 
and South America, Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease, the 
chairman, expressed the opinion that the strength of 
the position in Argentina was that she had exported 
practically the whole of her crops, thus leaving the 
way clear for her next harvest, whereas other 
exporting countries have held up their stocks in the 
hope of obtaining higher prices. The bank’s Buenos 
Aires branch reports by cablegram that a better and 
more optimistic atmosphere is undoubtedly observable 
as regards both the economic and the political 
situation. As to Brazil, Mr. Beaumont Pease points 
out that the figures to the end of October indicated 
the possibility of a net favourable trade balance for 
the year of about £20,000,000. The country’s 
dependence on her principal export has been reduced, 
coffee representing only 62 per cent. against the 
former 70 per cent. Summing up, Mr. Beaumont 
Pease cautiously stated that while the economic storm 
may have lost some of its intensity, it would be foolish 
to think that South American waters are smooth at 
last. Taurus 


Company Meeting. BANK OF LONDON 


Tue Sixty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting of the Bank of 
London and South America was held on Tuesday at the 
head office of the bank, 6, 7, and 8, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 
ae J. W. Beaumont Pease (the chairman), who presided, 
said :— 

Before analysing the accounts I must impress upon you that 
the world-wide financial and trade depression has been very 
acutely felt in the countries in which we operate. The diffi- 
culties cannot be lightly dismissed, and the end of them is not 
yet in sight. The hopes of better conditions in South America 
which were entertained at the beginning of the year were 
unfulfilled, as the benefits of large harvests were minimised 
by abnormally low and unremunerative prices, and commercial 
failures have this year taken place on a scale without precedent. 

Political unrest in some parts of that continent has had an 
unsettling effect in others, and financial troubles have harassed 
the Governments who have honourably striven to meet their 
commitments and protect the credit that is essential to their 
progress. In spite of the trade restrictions which they were 
compelled to impose, and other expedients to which they had 
recourse, their efforts, in some cases, have not obviated de- 
fault in the service of their foreign debts. But let me add 
that, although things have been so bad, they might have 
been worse. 

South AMERICAN TRADE BALANCES. 

One of the main factors in the financial difficulties of the 
South American Republics, and one that is common to all, is 
the trade balance, which, where not actually adverse, has not 
reached the figure necessary to provide a sufficient margin 
for the service of the foreign loans and other invisible 
imports. The diminished trade balances have brought in their 
train a fall in exchange rates, only partially checked by the 
outflow of available gold, and accentuated by the inability 
to obtain fresh credits from former moneylending centres. 
Eventually each nation, for the protection of its currency, 
was forced to adopt a system of exchange control which, 
with slight local differences in working, consists of a species 
of exchange clearing, where drawing on the exterior can be 
effected only against available supplies of foreign currencies. 

Unbalanced budgets were a corollary of diminished income 
and the greater cost of remittances for debt service at a 
lower exchange. Increased tariffs have been imposed with 
the object, on the one hand, of restricting imports to improve 
the trade balance, and, on the other hand, to provide revenue 
for budget-balancing purposes. Without going into the 
debatable question as to whether this expedient can perform 
the double réle for an indefinite period, the effect from the 
South American importer’s point of view has been dis- 
couraging and a limitation of commerce has ensued: and this 


AND SOUTH AMERICA 


limited movement is further hampered by the frequent 
inability of a merchant to pay his matured bills for lack of 
available exchange. 

The foregoing brief outline of the influences which have 
been general in those countries where we are interested will, 
I hope, have conveyed some idea of the impediments which 
trade, and its ally banking, have encountered during the 
past year. 

In view of the foregoing and of the prevailing situation, 
your board felt that the time had arrived when it was 
desirable to strengthen the inner reserve of your bank, which 
has been done by a transfer of £1,500,000 from published 
reserve, leaving the latter at £1,500,000. This enabled us to 
provide for depreciation on capital employed abroad, all bad 
and doubtful debts, and leave a_ substantially increased 
balance in contingency reserve for eventualities should they 
arise. Since the books were closed on September 30 there 
has been a considerable recovery in South American exchanges 
in terms of sterling, with the result that there has been 2 
material improvement in the value of our capital employed 
abroad which, for the moment, is in excess of our book value. 

The features of your balance-sheet are the large accumula 
tion of cash reserves, the maintenance of public deposits and 
a restricted outlet for their safe employment. Profit, under 
these conditions, is not of easy making. This year, a 
already stated, we have dealt with our bad and doubtful 
debts through contingency reserve, which leaves the gross 
profit at £1,455,000, a reduction of £299,000, as compared with 
last year’s figure of £1,754,000, which latter, however, was 
arrived at after providing for normal, bad, and doubtful debts 
Charges at head office and branches amounting to £1,105,00 
are less by £241,000. Lower exchange rates have been prit 
cipally responsible for the reductions in both gross profit 
charges. The former, however, has fallen in a greater 
proportion than the latter, but effective measures are being 
taken to meet the harder conditions of profit-making, and at 
appreciable reduction in charges will be reflected in the 
current year’s working. 

Adding to the profit for the year, viz., £331,897 15s., the sum 
of £181,444 17s. 8d.,. brought forward from last year, We 
arrive at a total of £513,342 12s. 8d. An interim dividend of 
3 per cent. was paid to you in June last, and the directors 
now recommend a final distribution of a further 2 per cent, 
making 5 per cent., less income-tax, in all, which absorbs 
£177,000. It is further proposed to allocate to contingent 
account the sum of £150,000, and this will leave #1 
12s. 8d. to be carried forward in profit and loss account. . 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried 


unanimously. 
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Charities 


lars sent. Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, E.1. 


AST END MISSION (founded 1885). 52,000 free break- 
fasts given to East End children. 15,000 children given a 
Christmas treat. Old people and tired mothers not_for- 
tten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great 
eligious, Social and Philanthropic Institution. Full _— 
tepney 


Literary 


NOVELS 


Street, W.1. 


TORIES and general MSS. read and placed by experienced 
SEaitor and Publisher’s Reader. Grateful Testimonials. 
Tue Lonpon Literary AceEncy, Regent House, Regent 


LONDON, N.2. 


UTHOR’S MSS. well typed on good quality paper 2d. per 
100 words. All typewriting work undertaken. THE 
SUPER PRODUCTION CO., 40b, LINCOLN ROAD, 


egent House, Palace Gate, London, W8. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare hours 
L rofitable. Booklet free. Recent Institute (Dept. 154), 


writers invited, send MSS. Peter Derek Ltd., Dept. S. R., 
8, Moor Street, London, W. 1 


ONG-POEMS WANTED. Songs and musical composi- 
S tions also considered for publication. Known and unknown 


Typewriting 


Shipping 
& O. & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES i 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 


Frequent and Regular from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, | 
AN, 'IN BU EYLON | 


ND, etc., etc. | 
O. and B.L Tickets also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealan 
Addresses for all Passenger Business P. & O. House 14 Wilh 
Cockspur Street, London ew or Ci A 1 | 
Leadenhall Sent, London, E.C.3; IGHT (P. & O. or | 
B.I.) APPLY, 132 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, || 
3; Bu. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall 5 
reet, 


| 
>Y 
= 
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ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street (Opposite Warings) Ger. 2981. 
Sunday, December 20, for 5 days only, Brigitte Helm in Pabst’s 
Drama, “THE CRISIS,” and Hitchcock’s “THE RING.” 
Last days Conrad Veidt as “‘ THE MAN WHO LAUGHS,” and 
a Reiniger Silhouette Film. From Xmas. Day, December 25, 

“ LE MILLION,” and Dutch Sound Film. 


QUEEN'S (Gerrard 9437) LAST 3 WEEKS. 
Evenings (except Xmas. Eve) 8.15. Wed. Sat., 2.30. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 

by RUDOLF BESIER. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


Mon. Jan. 5 (4 weeks only) THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
Original Company including Cepric HaRpwICckE. 


PEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon copy 2d. 


Weybridge, Surrey. 


King’s Typewriting Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.1. Gerrard 8883. 


Small or large commissions promptly and carefully 
executed. Miss Parker, Bryan House, Church Street, 


YPEWRITING. 9d. 1000 words (over 3,000); carbons, 
2d. 1,000 words. Verse, 2d. 72 words. Duplicating. 


1931 Luswry—Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water. "Phone and Bath from 8/- 
Reom with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Ballroom available. 
Proprieter - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


Educational 


GUNNERSBURY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
BURNABY GARDENS, CHISWICK, W.4. 
Telephone: Chiswick 1548. 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Boys between the ages of 54 and 144 years prepared for 
Scholarships and Entrance to the Public Schools. Recent 
successes include Scholarships and Exhibitions at Winchester, 
St. Paul’s Merchant Taylor’s Bradfield, Abingdon, “ Proxime 
Accessit,” Harrow, King’s School, Worcester (4), three P. 
and O. Scholarships, H.M.S. “ Worcester,” Entrance R.N.C., 
Dartmouth, &c. Excellent Athletic Record. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Head Master. 


BROOMFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL 
BROOMFIELD ROAD, KEW. Telephone: Richmond 3884. 
This School is run in conjunction with Gunnersbury School 
as a Preparatory School for Girls and Boys. Girls and Boys are 
educated on the most modern lines to enable them to take a 
good place at their Preparatory Schools. Careful Coaching in 

etics, 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Head 
Mistresses, Miss J. M. Cross, B.A. (Hons.), and Miss J. M. 
WILD (L.L.A.) (Hons.). (Ox. Diploma in Teaching.) 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

4 Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 2523 

Wimbledon, Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner, Samples free. 


Occupation 


Wz> occupation for young lady. Great charm 
—would sell in shop or act as receptionist or 
hostess. Suddenly finds herself without any i 
Support. Age 27. Box No. 1212. 


Tailoring 
CLOTHES VALETING. 
VERCOATS TURNED. S.B. from 30s.; D.B. or 
Raglan, 35s.; Lounge, D.B., Plus Four Suits from 45s.; 
Ladies’ Suits from 35s.; Overcoats 30s. If outside breast 
side when completed.—WaLTER RALL, 6, Broa 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please state 
wants and ask for Catalogue 444, Criminology and Curiosa. 
Other Catalogues just issued are No. 446 Christmas Catalogue 
of Books in new condition and suitable for Presents at much 
reduced prices; also No. 447 is a special Catalogue of Books 
on Art in which many bargains are listed. The following are 
post free for cash: 

Pan’s Garden, by Oliver Hill. With forty-eight beautiful plates. 
An ideal book for a present. 15s. for 


True Stories of Immortal Crimes (Tales of Terror), by H. Ashton- 
Wolfe. Illustrated. 18s. for 8s. 


The Painter in History, by Ernest H. Short, with 116 illustrations 
of Famous Paintings. 30s. for 13s. 6d. 

The Hamgmen of England. How they hanged and whom they hanged 
through two centuries, by H. Bleackley. Illustrated. 16s. for 7s. 6d. 

Our Prehistoric Ancestors, by Prof. Cleland. Illustrated. 21s. for 11s. 

Letters of Wemen in Love, disclosing the female heart from girlhood 
to old age. Selected. By R. L. Mégroz. 7s. 6d. for 5s 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte WortHIncton) 


14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 64. 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 


TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 


“Saturday Review,'’ December 19. 


“Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 19.12.31. 
Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Foulis Noel Douglas 
Arrowsmith Harper Odhams Press 
Bale & Dani Harrap Peter Davies 
Blackwell Heinemann Putram’s 
Bi Hodder & Stoughton Routledge 

es er Routledge 
_ Burns & Oates Hod: Sampson 

il Palmer Hurst & Blackett scribner’s 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Cobden Sanderson arrold Sheed & Ward 
Collins Kegan Paul S.P.C.K, 
Crosby Lockwood Knopf Stanley Paul 
Dent Labour Publishing Co. The Bodley 
Duckworth Longmans The Studio 
Elkim Mathewsand Melrose Victor Gollancz 

Marrot Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Faber-and-Faber Laurie 

rt 


EF Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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The Saturday Review 


BRITISH 
MANUFACTURERS 


Help the public to “buy British” 


A great and growing market lies at the doors of all who produce or 
manufacture in Great Britain. 


The people of Great Britain are more ready to-day than ever before to 
buy British goods. 


Help the consumer to buy British. 


Insist that, whenever possible, your materials shall be British. 
Advertise that your products are British. 


Mark and label them so that retailers and consumers may know their 
country of origin. 


British quality is accepted as the best in the world. Now is the time 
for you to make the most of this valuable advantage. 


Be sure that in all your marketing you impress upon the public that 
they will, if they are wise — 


buy British 


from the Empire at home and overseas 


ISSUED BY THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 


Published the Proprietors, Tut Saturpay REviEw mp Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Temple Bar 3157, two two lie 
un the Panch of St. Paul, in the County of London, and ted by Rusu & Wanwicx (Bedford), Lrp., Beprorp; Sat: Vs December 19, 1931+ 
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